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A Tribute to Unknown Teachers 


THIS MONTH carries our thoughts toward two great men in 
history—-Washington and Lincoln. Each, as the world well 
knows, made an indelible contribution to human progress. 


Today, as I write this message to schools of the Nation these 





men helped build, my thoughts keep turning to the teachers 
who are guiding the childhood of the Nation’s future leaders. 

Unknown, save to the few in his own community, the teacher stands with staid 
concern for the ultimate good of the boys and girls. He seeks to bring better order out 
of confusion. He keeps the faith in human endeavor that made Washington and 
Lincoln live on in the hearts of men and women. 

We well know that cheers for great deeds may be muffled over night or silenced 
forever by tomorrow. Mere popularity may sink into oblivion when a.new hero 
mounts the rostrum calling some different ware. Even the most loudly applauded 
effort becomes only a small part of the record of mankind. 

But the teacher’s daily work with his pupils, his quiet kindliness, his unassuming 
leadership, his thoughtful and gracious deeds, his silent inspiration—these live on in 
the hearts of men and women. ‘These go into life’s eternal pattern. 


Great, even as Washington and Lincoln were great, is the teacher who leads the 


Commissioner of Education. 


youth to an admirable way of life. 
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famous 


copybook 
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Head George Washington made mistakes! 
Probably the best preserved, most guarded, and most valuable copybook in the world—a rare manuscript 
in the Library of Congress—reveals this fact. 

The copybook, incidentally, is one in which a 15-year old boy neatly recorded problems in arithmetic and 
surveying nearly 200 years ago... The schoolboy was George Washington. 

The 107-page copybook, now leatherbound, shows the writing of the boy who later became the 
The writing is extremely legible. There are rules for all kinds of arithmetic problems, 


“Father 
of His Country.” 
from decimals through logarithms—many examples, and neat rules on each page. 

Two pages of the famous copybook are reproduced here. One shows a survey of his own school grounds 
‘made by Washington August 10, 1747. The other reveals the humanness of George Washington. He did 
things, but, like all of us, he was not infallible. He made mistakes. The copybook, now treasured in the 
Library of Congress preserves the evidence, shown here, with George’s own comment, ““This Plot Wrong. 

George Washington’s mistake does not overshadow, but tends to give us a deeper appreciation of the 


outstanding accomplishments and qualities of a truly great and human American. 
Joun H. Luoyp 
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Death Rate for Children Decreases 





EATHS among the Nation’s chil- 

dren ranging from 5 to 14 years 

f age, have diminished approxi- 

ate 25 percent in less than a 10-year 


Che Office of Education in 1929 issued 
a circular on the ‘Mortality and morbid- 
tv of children of school age” in- which 
statistics with reference to the causes of 
death were given, along with comparative 


deat rates for the United States and 
for Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. 


These countries were chosen because the 
rates for the period covered were rela- 
tive lower than in our own. While 

urs is a mixed population and there are 
some reasons why we should not be ex- 
pected to be as healthy or as long-lived 
as are some other nations, there is stimu- 


lus in realizing that other countries excel 
in this highly important business of the 
preservation of human life. 


A prophecy 


It was suggested in the publication that 
the loss of thousands of school children 
was wholly unnecessary. It was stated 


that deaths from typhoid, malaria, small- 
pox, diphtheria, dysentery, rabies, teta- 
nus, pellagra, and rickets were practically 
all preventable and that, with better pro- 
tection from infection and with better 
care of the sick, deaths from scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, mumps, and measles 
might be much reduced. In 1925 over 
8,500 lives were lost from accidents in the 
ages 5 to 14, and over 3,000 of these fatali- 
ties were due to automobiles. A large 
proportion of these deaths need not have 
occurred. It was suggested that by put- 
ting into effect our knowledge of preven- 
tive measures at least 10,000 lives of chil- 
dren could be preserved through this age 
period in the next decade and the death 
rate reduced by at least 25 percent. 

The death rates given in this Office of 
Education circular were the average of 
those for 1921 to 1925. We now have, 
for comparison, the rates for the years 
1931 to 1933, inclusive. The figures 
furnished by the Bureau of the Census 


are as follows 
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An Encouraging Health Note Is Sounded by James 


Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene, 


United States Office of Education 





Rates per 1,000 


Y ears 5 to 9 years 10 to 14 years 


Boys Girls Boys | Girls 


1921-25 2.5 2. 1 2.0 17 
1931 2. ( 1.6 1.7 1.3 
1932 1.7 i. 5 1.6 12 
1933 Ly 1.4 1.5 1.1 
1931-33 1.8 15 1. 6 1.2 





Prophecy fulfilled 


The number of deaths of children in 
these age groups have diminished 25 per- 
cent in Jess than 10 years. 

Details of what has happened are not 
at present forthcoming but we know 
that by active immunization against 
diphtheria doubtless a host of children 
have been preserved. (Some 3,000 chil- 
dren between 5 and 14 died of this dis- 
ease in 1925.) We know that deaths 
from accidents (including automobile 
accidents) have been somewhat reduced. 
However, if diphtheria had been abol- 
ished and the deaths from accidental 
causes had been lowered by a fourth, not 
more than half the decline in mortality is 
accounted for. 


Just how much the schools have had to 
do with this business of lifesaving we 
cannot say, but school medical inspectors 
have immunized a large percentage of 
their pupils against diphtheria. Parents 
have been asked to be present at medical 
examinations and have been advised con- 
cerning the care of their children. 
Slowly, but we hope surely, our teachers 
are. being trained, and are expected, to 
detect the signs of beginning communi- 
cable disease and to see that children whe 
show such signs are excluded. 

Safety education has been added to the 
curricula of many schools and the inform- 
ation imparted concerning the laws of 
health must have had some effect in caus- 
ing the child to avoid conditions which 
lead to destruction, but, which are not 
so apparent or immediate as a motor car. 


New Zealand leads 


And how do we compare with other 
countries? We do not, at the present 
time, have figures from all those men- 
tioned in our 1929 circular, but some sta- 
tistics which should keep us from growing 
conceited and content, are shown on the 
following page. 





They have a 25 percent better chance. 
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have not 


Holland 


It is quite evident that we 
surpassed Sweden, Norway, or 
in the preservation of children at school 
age and that New Zealand, 
ago, is still far in the lead 
ing our conglomerate population we are 


as a decade 
But consider- 
kee Dp 


making progress, and if we could 


our present pace, premature deaths _ be- 


tween the ages of 5 and 14 should soo! 





become a thing of past history. Th 
decline in recent decades has been a 
Swede 
; 7 : 
ear year 
leath deatt 
per per 
uy 1,000 
1931 { 
1932 y) 5) 
1930-32 (average) 17 418 
Nor way 
5 to 9 ye I ut + ears 
Boys Criris Boys Girls 
1931 _ - 1, 31 51 1. 49 20 
1932 1. 28 00 1. 52 1. 25 
1933 - 1. 36 1.09 1.17 1. 06 
Average 1, 32 1.13 1. 39 7 
Holland 
09 10 to 14 
years years 
1932 58 1.09 
1933_. 08 1.12 
Average 0 
New Zealand 
) 14 years 
Boys Girls 
1931 : 1. 35 ). O7 
1932... 19 RR 
1963...... 1.10 91 
Average... 21 92 


rapid one. In England and Wales in the 
period, 1841—50, the average annual death 
rate at 5 to 9 years was, for boys, 9.2 per 
1,000, and for girls, 8.9 per 1,000; at 10 
to 14 the rates were 5.1 and 5.4, respec- 
tively. In Sweden, in the 
1751-60, the average rate per year for 
children 5 to 9 was 12.59, and for those 
10 to 14, 6.39 per 1,000. In the period, 
1771-80, the rates rose to 15.69 and 8.73 
for the two age groups. 
dire years, made so by famine and epi- 
demics, the death rate has been declining 
but not at any such speed as in the past 
decade. 


decade 


Since those 
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Electrifying Education 





THE Federal 


ndertaking the 


Office of Education is 
most exhaustive survey 
of visual aids ever made in this country. 
The purpose of this survey will be to 
determine the nature and use of visual 
aids in elementary and secondary schools 
with a view to guiding national agencies 

American Council on Educa- 
National 


the National Congress of 


such as the 


tion, the Education Associa- 
Parents 
United States Office 


others in 


tion, 
and Teachers, the 
of Education, 


and improving their services to schools. 


and extending 
Chis study has been made possible by a 
American Council on 
Education, of which Dr. George F. Zook, 


grant from the 


former United States Commissioner of 
Education is presideat. 

Report blanks have been mailed to 
more than 20,000 superintendents of 


United States. 
School officials can assist in this study 
blanks and returning 
them promptly to the Commissioner of 
Education. Pertinent data collected in 
this study will be published by the Office 
of Education 


throughout the 


schools 


by filling in. the 


Mr. Waldo Abbott, director of broad- 
casting for the University of Michigan, 
and Miss Judith Waller of the NBC 

Merchandise Mart), Chicago, are issu- 
ing advance announcements of educa- 
tional broadcasts available in their respec- 
sections. 


tive Free copies may be ob- 


tained upon request to them. 


Scholastic (250 East Forty-third Street, 
New York 11, 1936, issue is a 
special radio number and contains many 
for high-school stu- 


January 


interesting articles 
dents. 


The third annual session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cinematography was 
held at the University of Southera Cali- 
fornia. A report of the meeting may be 
had by addressing Dr. Boris V. Morkovin, 
assistant director, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Radio Station WOR, Newark, N. J. 
is now broadcasting a weekly college hour 
planned and directed by college students 
under the supervision of Oscar Kavee, 
6 Malden Lane, New York City. 


SCHOOL 


The General Educatio: Soard has 
granted three Fellowships to Arthur W. 
Colley, Luke L. Roberts, and Stanley P 
Young to study methods of planning and 
presenting radio programs as a means of 
further j 


educational 


developing the techniques of 


broadcasting 


Copies of the combined proceedings of 
Institute 
and the fifth 
National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education 


the sixth annual session of the 
Radio 


annual assembly of the 


for Education by 


have been printed as an attractive volume 
entitled Education on the Air and Radio 
and Education, 1935. It pur- 
chased for $3 from the 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


may be 


University of 


Among the teaching aids included in 
The Eighth Yearbook, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education 
bibliography of sources of supplementary 
teaching aids by Eleanor M. Dye and 
Etta Schneider. 


Association is a 


Under the able direction of Elmer A. 
Sulzer, the University of Kentucky is 
presenting several series of educational 
broadcasts over Radio Station WHAS of 
the Courier Journal and Louisville Times. 
French, agriculture, the art of speech, 
and music are among the features offered. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is issuing a monthly Audio-Visual Teach- 
Bulletin. 
tained from Dr. Fannie Dunn. 


ae 
Copies may be ob- 


ing Aids 


Harold Engel, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Educational 
University of 


Broadcasters, Wisconsin, 


Madison, has recently completed a 
survey of the feasibility of the State of 
New Mexico obtaining Radio Station 


KOB for State services. 


See page 151 for an account of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education broadcasts made 
possible by a grant from WPA funds. 


CurneE M. Koon 
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School Buildings Decrease 





ITH public-school enrollments 
increased by 34 
total number of school buildings 
showed a decrease of 13.3 percent for the 
The 
school buildings in use in 


percent, the 


same 19-year period. 
the public 
elementary and secondary school system 
United States reached its peak in 
when 277,941 buildings were re- 
ported, of which it 
than 195,500 were one-room schools. By 
the school year 1933-34, the latest for 
which national data are available, the 
total number of buildings in use had 
decreased to 241,428, a decrease of 36,513 
buildings or 13.3 percent, as shown in the 
The number of 
one-room 139,180 
or about 56,320 or more buildings and 
evidently about 20,000 larger buildings 
were built in place of the one-room build- 


in the 
LOLS 


is estimated more 


graph. 
schools decreased to 


accompanying 


ings closed. There probably has been 
about a 30 percent decrease in the number 
of one-room schools in the 19 years since 
the peak number estimated for 1915. 
these 
its have increased by more than 


about 34 The 
decrease in the number of buildings by 


During 19 years public-school 
enroilme! 
6.700.000 or percent. 
13.3 percent in the face of an increased 
enrollment 
due to a number of causes including the 


of this magnitude has been 


fact that people were moving to cities 
where their children could be taught in 


comparatively large schools; and good 


roads have developed the possibility of 
eliminating the and 


one-room school 


transporting the pupils to much larger 
consolidated schools, 
of the one- 


The gradual elimination 


ro¢ school is shown in the 


graph 
Figures for schools are not 


previous to 1918. 


one-room 


available The reason 


for the large number of one-room schools 
remaining is not entirely poor roads or 
sparce population but partly the organi- 
zat of small areas as school districts 
each with its school board or trustees, 


taxing power, etc. Probably the re- 
zation of school districts on the 
efficient 


point of school finance, topography and 


basis of units from the stand- 


curriculum offerings would greatly reduce 
the number of school districts and elimi- 
number of school 


nate a large small 


SCHQOL 


number of 
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Statistics Presented by Emery M. Foster, Chief of the 


Statistical Division, Show Decided Decline in One- 


Room Schools 


You can still find one-room schools— 
even with ‘‘private car’’ transporta- 
tion—in many spots in the United 
States. 


Little red schoolhouse—1935 edition. 


Numerous surveys indicate that many 
small schools could be eliminated as in 
the case of the recent survey by Dr. 
L. V. Cavins, of West Virginia, which 
shows the possibility of eliminating 55 
percent of one-room buildings in that 
State and transporting of the 
pupils to six-room schools, if buildings 


most 
are located as recommended by the 
survey. 

For the United States as a whole, 
57.6 percent of all public-school build- 


ings were one-room in 1933-34 (see 
table). This percentage decreased from 
60.1 percent in 1930. If the country 


is divided into nine divisions, the West 
North Central States have the highest 
782. 
this division 
basis and 
State except one has 75 percent 


percentage of schools, 


Every 


one-room 
State in 
is organized on the district 


percent. 


every 
or more of its schools of the one-room 
type, and Missouri, the remaining State 
has 74.4 


Of the eight States having 75 percent 


percent one-room schools, 


or more one-room schools, six are in the 





Built with PWA funds. 
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ES ae ing a study of the schools of this country . 
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The Office of Education Library 








66 UST how can the library of the 
Office of Education in Washing- 
ton be of service to the public and 


school libraries of the country?” To 
auswer this question and to show how 
such service has been a policy needs a 


brief survey of its history. 


200,000 volumes 


The first Commissioner of Edueation 
brought of books on 
education when he took office. Around 
this collection has been built up a special- 
ized library, now numbering more than 
200,000 volumes on the subject of educa- 
tion, which includes reports, pamphlets, 
catalogs, school journals, and monographs 
Such material 
was necessary in order that those occupied 
with the affairs of the Office of Education 


his own collection 


on educational subjects. 


might have source material from which 
to draw in the preparation of statistics 
and studies concerning all phases of edu- 
cational conditions in the United States 
Carefully 
preserved and cataloged, it now forms 
a great storehouse of information on the 
educational history of the world. 


and in foreign countries. 


The importance of libraries was early 
by the Commissioner of 

When the were 
being studied for the first time by the 
Bureau of Education and data concerning 


recognized 


Education. schools 


them were being gathered, a survey was 
also being made of the public libraries in 
The year 1876 is notable in 
library history. for the beginning of the 
Library 


the country. 
American Association and for 
the publication by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the special report entitled ‘Public 
the United States, their 
condition, and management.”’ 
The author of that report was the first 
librarian of the Bureau. As part 2 of 
the special report just mentioned there 


Libraries in 


riat . 
history, 
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Sabra W. Vought, Chief of the Library Division, Out- 
lines Services Which the Library Seeks to Give Public 


and School Libraries 


published Cutter’s “Rules for a 
printed dictionary catalogue.’”’ This code 
for cataloging with its excellent rules for 
alphabeting was used for many years as 
a textbook in library schools of this 
country, and is still being used abroad. 
In 1893 the Bureau of Education pub- 
lished a collection of ‘‘Papers prepared 
for the World’s Library Congress’’ held 
connection with the 
This was of inestimable 
value to librarians in the days when 
there little printed material on 
library administration, as it covered the 
field, ineluding. organization of 
libraries, and was written by the most 
experienced librarians in the country. At 
this same time there was also published 
the “Catalog of the ‘A. L. A.’ Library 
of 5,000 volumes for a public library”’, 
which was a collection of books selected 
for exhibit at the World’s Fair. As the 
selection had been carefully made, and 
as the catalog was arranged in three lists: 
(1) dictionary, (2) classed by Cutter Ex- 
pansive, (3) classed by Dewey Decimal, 
it served for many years as a standard for 
book selection and a model for cataloging. 
Library statistics have had considera- 
tion since the earliest years of the Office, 
first as sections in the report of the Com- 
missioner and later as “Statistics of public, 
society, and school libraries’, which has 
been issued at intervals of 4 or 5 years. 


was 


in Chicago in 


World’s Fair. 
was 


whole 


Guides to book selection 


It has been the hope of various Com- 
missioners of Education that the library 
might serve as a standard for educational 
libraries and might be helpful to them in 
matters of organization and administra- 
tion, particularly in the matter of book 
selection. Stimulated by this purpose 
the library compiled the Record of 
Current Educational Publications which 
was published periodically from 1912 to 
1932. Since that time a series of selected 
annotated bibliographies on special sub- 
jects has been issued, listing up-to-date 
material on current educational topics, 


to serve as guides to book selection or as 
for reading courses, This 
**Good References’’ series has been widely 
distributed and has apparently met a 
real. need. 


Theses available 


suggestions 


Since 1926 the library has been collect- 
ing information on research in education, 
including masters’ theses, doctors’ dis- 
sertations, and faculty studies. This has 
been published in an annual “ Bibliog- 
raphy of research studies in education.” 
In 1930 the institutions of higher educa- 
tion were asked to deposit in the library 
published and unpublished 
theses in order that they might be avail- 
able for interlibrary loan. The collec- 
tion numbers than 2,000 
volumes, which are in constant demand 
by libraries in all parts of the country. 


copies of 


now more 


Interlibrary loans 


While it is primarily a reference 
library, a large part of its service has 
been directed toward supplementing by 
interlibrary loan the book collections of 
college, university and public libraries for 
the aid of students of education. Mate- 
rial which is in constant demand for 
reference purposes, as courses of study, 
college catalogs, and periodicals, cannot 
be loaned outside of the library. This is 
also true of reports of departments and 
boards of education, and textbooks. 


Acts as clearing house 


Another service to libraries which is 
carried on extensively is helping them to 
complete files of the publications of the 
Office of Education. The library acts as 
a clearing house for duplicates of these 
publications, receiving and filing those 
which are sent in by librarians, and send- 
ing out those which may be asked for to 
complete files elsewhere. 

Many requests for information and 
material pertaining to educational sub- 

received from students and 
[Concluded on page 146] 


jects are 
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Enrollees Report on CCC Experiences 





*® CIVILIAN Conser- 
vation Corps camp ed- 
ucational advisers were 
recently asked by the 
Office of Education to 
gather 


from. enrollees 


interesting stories on 
their CCC Camp expe- 


riences, and how they 





have been benefited. or 
aided in the corps. Several hundred re- 
ports have been received from the camps, 
and daily mails are bringing in further 
stories. 

These accounts by enrollees are reveal- 
ing. They vary from personal histories 
to detailed analyses of CCC 
They represent a collection of some of the 
most interesting material on individual 
experiences that I have seen in a long 
while. 

After all, if the CCC is making progress 
toward developing human resources, its 
values should be 
through the development of camp mem- 
bers. It seems very worth while and 
fitting, therefore, that we should turn to 
this collection of letters and learn what 
the men in the camps are feeling. 

Here are some excerpts taken - from 
typical letters recently received. by our 
Office from CCC enrollees. 


values. 


finding . expression 


New outlook 


From Compatiy 3460, Tellico Plains, 
Tenn., Enrollee Loel Hickman writes: 
“TI feel that the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has benefited me in many respects. 
It has greatly changed the outlook on 
life that I had 20 months ago when |] 
entered camp. I am no longer discour- 
aged and easily beaten. I believe that: I 
ean find a position when I leave camp 
and hold it as well as the 
working next to me. 
self-confidence and 
succeed.”’ 

“Life here is clean, 
invigorating’, reports Enrollee Anthony 


man who is 
It has given me 
new ambition to 


wholesome, and 
Anzalone of Company 218, Branchville, 
N. J. 
be on the go; my veil of depression bas 
lifted; and unquestionably, this is an 
existence that without reservation can be 


“T feel as though I always want to 


recommended to every young man.” 
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Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, 


Presents Portions of Interesting Letters From Enrollees 


Received Recently 


William Shaub of Company 1451, Arch- 
ville, Tenn.; writes: ‘‘During my 12 
months (in the CCC) I have not only 
learned to sign my name, write letters 
this was a thrill—read the news- 
papers, but also how to use woodworking 


home- 


tools, lathes, saws, and suck.” 

“My education has 
greatly through the educational program 
conducted in this camp”, says Enrollee 
Frank Basa of Camp S-117, Penfield, Pa. 
“This program has kept me in constant 


been improved 


touch with the studies I’ve had in school.”’ 

From Company 5413, Laurel, Miss., 
David P. McDavid reports: ‘‘When I 
came to camp I could hardly speak before 
a crowd, but now I don’t mind it a bit in 
the least.’’ 

“Besides learning valuable thiags about 
office procedure, operating adding and 
mimeograph machines, cutting stencils, 
paper, I have 
regained confidence in myself’’, states 
William Whitehead of Company 239, 
Butler, N. Y. “When friends and ac- 
quaintances ask, ‘Are you working yet?’ 
I reply with my chin up, ‘I’m not only 


and editing the camp 


working, I’m getting an education at the 


same time.’ ”’ 
Vocational training 


Vocational and on-the-job instruction 
have also come in for their share of com- 
“Since I 
have been in the CCC, I have learned an 


ment in the enrollees’ letters. 
profitable trade—saw 
Robert Trentham of 
Company 1461, Tremont, Tenn. 

“IT always desired to be a 


interesting and 


filing’, reports 
first-class 
cook”’, writes Charles Gray of Company 
325, Indian Head, Md., “and when I 
enrolled in the CCC and the opportunity 
made it 
known and was offered a course in cook- 
Fort Meade. I took the course 
and as a result of that trainirg I am now 
able to do first-class cooking.”’ 

J. W. Reeves of Company 484, Bay 
Minette, Ala., states: ‘I feel that I shall, 


came so that I could learn, | 


ing at 


because of the training received while in 
the CCC, be able to secure a good posi- 
tion when conditions improve. I 
kind of 


can 
now operate and service any 
tractor and grader made.” 
“‘Now I am learning the ancient art of 
how to make useful articles from leather’’, 
writes William Street of Company 287, 
Carthage, N. Y. ‘Not this 
instruction given me an opportunity to 
it has be- 


only has 


earn some extra money, but 
stowed upon me something exceedingly 
precious, a hobby.” 


Citizenship experiences 


Charles Lithgow of Company 1397, 
Johnstown, Pa., writes: ‘“‘I had lost con- 
tact with my fellow man; I had been liv- 
ing a self-centered life; | 
The CCC has 

that contact; it-has broadened my under- 


was bitterly 
selfish. re-established 
standing; it has brought me in closer 
harmony with my fellow man; it has re- 
taught me the meaning of give and take.’’ 
As a result of his term of service in the 
CCC, Ross Kirby of Company 456, 
Robertstown, Ga., believes: ‘‘The funda- 
mentals of governmental procedure have 
been presented to me forcibly and plain- 
ly. . . My attitude has been changed 
now; more than ever, I realize the im- 
portance of being-a good citizen.”’ 
Enrollee P. D. Albortt of Company 
1245, Wawayanda, N. Y., in his letter 
excellent GCC 
experiences in these words: “I feel that 
my stay (in the CCC) has rounded me 
into manhood... I have been helped 


offers an summary of 


by the officers under whom I worked as 
clerk. With the 
corrections of my 


company advice and 


educational adviser 
and discussions with my fellow workers, 
[ can say that I have improved my speech 
and writing in English. 
is a community. 


To me the camp 
I have met officers ] 
as I would respect a 
and advisers 
kind as fathers, and many friends I look 
upon as brothers. 


respect mayor, 


teachers who have been 


Through these I have 
become a better citizen.’’ 
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Recent Educational Legislation 





CLOSE observer of educational 
legislative enactments during re- 


cent years recognizes that major 


changes in the legal organization and 
sup t of public education are increas- 
ue ( lent. 
S legislation strongly indicates that 
many States both educators and legis- 


lators regard it no longer enough merely 


to make amendments; or merely to 


tinker wit! 


legal systems of school ad- 


ministration and support whose main 
frameworks were built up in the formative 
vears of educational systems and under 
eondit s quite different from those now 
existing But in many States major 


legislative changes, especially witb re- 


spect to State responsibility for support- 
now 


g education, are regarded as 


Legislative power 


Before reviewing legislative action in 
1935 affecting education, it may be of 
interest to state briefly some of the basic 
legal principles which underlie the legis- 
lative prerogative in the States with 
respect to education. A full understand- 
ng on the part of educators concerning 


control over education should 


egislative 
encourage improvement in the legal or- 


ganization and support of public schools 


States. 


in many 

The educational prerogative of a State 
legislature is a vital one. The authority 
jucation has been held by courts 
ot necessarily a distributive one, 
to be exercised by local instrumentalities; 
but on the a central power 
the legislature of the State. 
The Supreme Court of Indiana has aptly 


contrary, 


residing 1n 


stated this principle in the following 
ordas 
It is for the law-making power to determine whether 
he authority ver education) shall be exercised by a 
State board of education, or distributed to county, 


township, or city organizations throughout the 
As the power over schools is a legislative 


exhausted by exercise. The legisla- 


ture ng tried one plan, is not precluded from try- 
ther 23 N. E. 946). 
In the American Commonwealths, 


where education continues to be regarded 
primarily as a State function, the follow- 
ing basic legal principles may be noted: 
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Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation, 


Reports on Important State and Federal Legislation 


Affecting Education 





Ward W. Keesecker. 


1. That State legislatures have abso- 
lute power to control public schools unless 
limited by constitutional 
(State constitutions generally turn the 


provisions. 


subject over to the legislatures.) 
2. The control of education is in no 
way inherent in the local self-govern- 


ment except as the legislatures have 
chosen to make it so. 

3. That public education may be a 
separate field distinct from local govern- 
ment. 

4. The legislature having tried 
method of administration and 
maintenance is not precluded from trying 


another. 


one 


school 


State legislation 


It is possible in the space here to note 
only tendencies and outstanding features 
of the great mass of legislation enacted 


in 47 States in 1935 which relate to 
education. 
Legislative action in 1935 reveals a 


general abandonment of panic-stricken 


methods of school 
curtailing school facilities, and reducing 
teachers’ salaries which were so obvious in 
legislation during the early part of the 
depression. 


slashing expenses, 


Legislation during the past 
year shows a tendency to restore teachers’ 
salaries, to lengthen school terms, and to 
promote more uniform school systems 
In short, legislation was enacted in an 
number of States which either 

State responsibility for the 
financial support of schools or served to 


unusual 
increased 


instrumentalities of the 
State-wide 


strengthen the 
State for 


facilities 


uniform school 


Changes in support 


From the standpoint of school support 
it is significant to note several charac- 
or features of 1935 
general tax legislation, namely: 


teristic tendencies 


|. To utilize and develop nonproperty tax systents 

2. To increase State responsibility for the support 
of public schools 

3. To increase State control 
expenditures 

4. To improve or revise methods of distributing 
State school funds 


over public-school 


5. To promote efficiency in the administration of 
public-school funds 


The following are some examples of 
nonproperty taxes which were made to 
yield revenue expressly for schools: 

Sales tar: Arkansas, Idaho, Michigan, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Liquor tar: Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina 

Business transaction taz; Washington, and 
Virginia. 

Income tar: Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
Florida levied a license tax on persons and firms en- 
gaged in public works, and also a chain store tax 


West 


State’s greater share 


Educational legislation during the year 
shows a vigorous extension of the prin- 
ciple that the State should assume in- 
creased responsibility for the financial 


support of education. This principle 
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evidently won legislative favor in the 


following States: Alabama, Arizona, 
Florida, Illinois,- Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey,. North Dakota, North 


Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

Increased State 
budgets or expenditures were noted in 
Alabama, Colorado, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. 

Methods of distributing school funds 
were altered in many. States; and 
unusual number of States 
their equalization systems or established 


control over . school 


an 
reorganized 
among, 


minimum foundation programs; 


States are: Michigan, 


some of these 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and North Caro- 
lina. 
Many phases affected 
The extent of 1935 legislation . whic! 


affects some of the many phases of edu 


cation is indicated by the following 
summary: 
Legislation affecting: 

State school organization and fune 
tions: Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Texas, Vermont, and 


West Virginia. 

Larger local school 
tion): Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Vermont. 


units consolida- 


Higher education institutions: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, — Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Secondary school facilities: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut,. Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, .Montana, New York, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Teacher statutes: (a 
fication requirements: Arkansas, Alaska, 
Colorado, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, Wis- 
consin. 

(b) Teachers’ 
made more secure: Colorado, Delaware, 
lowa, Georgia, Florida, Minnesota, New 


Teachers’ certi- 


salaries, 
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improved or 





Jersey, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont. 
c) Teacher tenure: Alaska, New Jer- 


sev, New York, California, Hawaii. 
California, 
lowa, 


retirement: 
Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maine, New Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah. 

e) Teachers’ oath: Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Vermont. 

Curriculum: Alaska, California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Utah, Wyoming. 

Textbooks for school children: 
New Mexico, 


Tennessee, Texas, 


dy Teacher 
Illinois, 

Mexico, Oregon, 
Georgia, 


Je rsey, 


Florida, 
North 
Wis- 


Indiana, 
Ohio, 


Georgia, 
Carolina, 


consin. 





State’s Responsibility 


EGISLATION in 1935 shows a 
Lbs vigorous extension of the prin- 
eiple that the State should assume 
a very sizable or major responsi- 
bility for the 
public education. 


financial support. of 











School health and Alaska, 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 


safety: 


setts, New Hampshire,, Nevada, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 


Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Handicapped children: Illinois, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Wisconsin. 

Vocational education: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Wisconsin. 


Jersey, 


Federal legislation 


As arule no great amount of legislation 
is enacted at a single Congressional ses- 
sion which affects education in the differ- 
ent States. However, in 1935 there were 
at least three educational enactments by 
the United States Congress which are of 
Nation-wide concern. They are briefly 
summarized below. 

1. The Bankhead-Jones Act (Public, 
No. 182, June 29, 1935). Under this 
act, for the purpose of further develop- 
ment of cooperative extension work and 
the more complete endowment of land- 
grant colleges in the several States, Con- 
gress appropriated $9,980,000 for the vear 
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1935-36, with increasing amounts each 
vear until 1934-40 when the amount shall 
be $19,480,000 and annually thereafter 
2. Public, No. 325 (Aug. 24, 1935 
This act authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to loan as much as 
$10,000,000 to districts in the 
various States to enable them to reduce 


school 


and refinance previous outstanding in- 
debtedness. 

3. The Social Security Act authorized 
increased amounts for vocational reha- 
bilitation for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing in 1936 and 1937, by $841,000. For 
each year thereafter the total authoriza- 
tion for this purpose will be $1,938,000. 
The last session failed to make the appro- 
priation called for by this act, but the 
in session has made the 


‘ . . 
Congress. now 


appropriation. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Those who are interested in! e 
complete data on legislation’ during 
affecting the various phases of education are referred 
to Circulars Nos. 142, 145, and 
“Legislative Action in 1935 Affecting 
which may be obtained free from the Office of Educa- 
supply lasts 


the past year 


, each entitled 
Education’”’ 


tion, Washington, D. C., so long as its 





The Office of Education Library 
|Concluded from page 143] 
teachers in all parts of the the country. 
Reference questions are answered and 
material sent whenever possible. It 
frequently happens that. the best answer 
that can be given is a list of books on the 
subject, in which the inquirer may find 
information on his subject. Such lists 
are prepared upon request, and duplicate 
copies filed for further use. The library 
now file I 


several hundred such 
bibliographies which help to answer many 


has on 


questions. 
Surveys school libraries 


In recent years the library has given 
attention to the problem of 


schools by studying and sur- 


particular 
service to 
veying their library. activities. A 
cialist in school libraries was added to the 
staff in 1930 and since then has devoted 
her. entire time to the study of school 
libraries, their to public li- 
braries, and their services to teachers and 


spe- 


relations 


pupils. Aids for the selection of books 
have been published, and bulletins deal- 
ing with the library service to rural 


schools and other related subjects. 

The library has always been 
capped by lack of suitable housing. 
With the completion of the new Depart- 
ment of the Interior building within the 
year, it will be moved to a suite, specially 
planned to meet the requirements of an 
up-to-date library, which will enable. it 
to extend and greatly improve its services. 


handi- 
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Federal Student Aid for 109,000 





EDERAL student aid funds go a 

g way or ashort way in meeting 
a student’s total college expenses. 
s a striking feature of the Federal 


Student Aid Program, formerly under the 
Emergency Relief Administra- 
1 now being conducted by the 
Nat al Youth Administration. 


e are 1,602 institutions of higher 
in the United States partici- 
this program and approxi- 

09,000 students receiving an 
of $15 per month to assist them 
ng their way through college. 

supplement the information gleaned 
a questionnaire, the writer recently 
a field trip to 16 institutions where 
ts were receiving Federal. aid. 

g them were institutions of various 

es and methods of control located in 

t sized communities and geo- 

g al regions of the country. It is 
1 that the colleges visited repre- 

sented a cross section of all the institu- 
taking partin the program. During 

rse of the field trip a special 

vas made into the question of 

ir Federal aid goes toward financing 

ts through college at the different 


Surplus meets other needs 


mber of institutions Federal 
ind to be more than sufficient 
e collegiate expenses of students. 
particularly true of certain types 
icly controlled junior colleges 
large cities, such as Chicago. 
nstitutions are supported almost 
taxation and are conducted 
ction with the local public- 
system. The students live in 
mes. The only charge for at- 
is a small registration fee of 
$10 or $12 per year. Thus, out of the 
» monthly aid of $15, totaling ap- 
tely $120 for the entire aca- 
ear, the students have con- 
e surplus which is in general 
buy textbooks, pay for daily 

, and purchase clothes. 
er institutions the Federal 
iid is discovered to be just suf- 
to pay the actual tuition charges 
the college. This situation 
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1,602 Colleges and Universities in the United States 


Participating in Program. By John H. McNeely, Re- 


search Assistant in Higher Education 








Self-Reliance 


WHOLESOME spirit of self- 
A reliance is illustrated by 
one of the Federal-aid students 
attending the Connecticut State 
College. This particular student 
lived in a small cabin in the woods 
near the campus. He paid a dol- 
lar a month rent for the cabin. 
He cooked his own meals on a coal- 
oil. stove. By these and other 
economical measures he was able 
to stretch his student-aid money 
to cover his entire expenses of 
attending college. 

At many teachers colleges and 
normal schools where a consid- 
erable number of students come 
from farms, arrangements are fre- 
quently made with their parents 
to send farm products by parcel 
post on a regular scheduled basis. 
By this means the Federal student- 
aid funds are enabled. to meet all 
other collegiate expenses. 











FERA Students testing accuracy of 
scientific machines. 


applies especially to municipal univer 
sities also supported by public taxes, 
such as Wayne University, in Detroit, and 
University of Louisville, in Louisville 
Tuition and fees in these institutions 
amount to an aggregate of $100 per 
student for the full college year. With 
the students living at home, the annual 
income from the Federal student aid 
covers these college charges with a small 
sum remaining to pay for textbooks and 


other incidental academic expenses 


Expenses higher 


At the other extreme were found 
institutions where the Federal aid was 
far from sufficient to pay the student's 
cost of attendance at college. Most of 
these institutions aré privately endowed 
universities, such as Duke University in 
Durham, N. C., and Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. Not only are the 
tuition charges higher than at the 
publicly supported institutions but in 
most. cases the students do not live at 
home and are compelled to pay for their 
room and board. The minimum cost 
of attending Duke University is approxi- 
mately $700 per year and for Columbia 
University $900 a year. The average of 
$120 per year received from Federal aid 
by students attending this type of insti- 
tution therefore comprises only a minor 
proportion of their expense in attending 
college. 

The extent to which Federal aid goes 
toward covering the student’s cost of 
going to colleges or universities partici- 
pating in the program taken as a whole 
is determined in a large measure by the 
cost of their board and room, which is 
the largest item of expense for the 
student. Thisitem varies greatly among 
the different institutions, dependent on 
their type, method of control, size of 
communities, and geographical regions in 
which they are located. In the follow- 
ing tabulation are presented the ranges of 
minimum cost for monthly. board and 


[Concluded on page 161] 
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Parent Education’s First 10 Years 





HE first decade of organized ef- 
fort in parent education in the 
United States has been character- 
ized by special financial support which 
has enabled various national, State and 
local organizations, institutions, and indi- 
viduals to develop both professional and 
lay aspects of this new field of education. 

With the beginning of the second. dec- 
ade, there is urgent need to find channels 
of further support for this movement, es- 
pecially since the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial has gone out-of existence. 
It would seem necessary that parent edu- 
cation projects now in operation will need 
to be financed by the respective institu- 
tions carrying such programs, through 
their regular budgets, by legislative ap- 
propriations for the work, or by private 
funds. 

During the first decade the funds 
granted by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial totaled in the aggregate 
a considerable amount for research -in 
child development and for the develop- 
ment of various phases of parent educa- 
tion, including professional leadership, 
methods of conducting study groups, and 
the training of lay Jeadership.. Funds 
were distributed to such institutions as 
the Universities of California, Minnesota, 
lowa; Yale, Columbia, and Cornell Uni- 
versities; State departments of education 
in New York and California, and these 
funds formed the basis of support for 
parent-education programs conducted by 
various organizations. 

When parent education and child de- 
velopment became integral parts of the 
program under grants, universities and 
colleges, as well as organizations, in. at 
least one instance, furnished the necessary 
housing and physical conditions under 
which facilities for research, experimental 
work, and scientific study of child be- 
havior were made possible. Nursery 
schools with special equipment, furnished 
students and parents with facilities for 
observation and practice with children 


‘and their parents. 


Frequently, in order to round out the 
preparation of students in child develop- 
ment and parent education, college de- 
partments of psychology, education, soci- 
ology, economics, biology, mental and 
physical hygiene, or home economics, 
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A Decade of Parent Education With Private Funds ... 


What Next? By Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist 


in Parent Education, Office of Education 


were drawn upon for appropriate courses 
for the development of professional skill 
and leadership. 

Many of the organizations that received 
grants for parent education, organized 
study groups which were used as experi- 
mental centers both for the training of 
leaders in parent education and for the 
instruction of parents. Financing the 
organizations which were carrying pro- 
grams of parent education under grants 
is perhaps at present the most vital prob- 
lem with which such organizations have 
to deal. Some of them anticipated the 
end of the foundation grants for parent 
education purposes and as in the instance 
of the American Home Economics. Asso- 
ciation, reduced this particular service. 

Several departments of child develop- 
ment: and parent education in State 
colleges and universities, and in a few 
State departments of education, are able 
to continue research and experimental 
work. already in progress with funds 
from their general budgets. In. some 


instances increased budgets for child 
development and parent education have 
followed the withdrawal of foundation 
support and the assumption of financial 
responsibility by the respective institu- 
tions and agencies. 

The State departments of education in 
California. and New York secured legis- 
lative authorization and appropriations to 
cover parent education programs and 
in both cases the legislative bills were 
passed early enough for the respective 
departments to proceed with the pro- 
grams without interruption after the 
grants. were discontinued. In California 
this year a new feature of the parent 
education work has been inaugurated 
The State director gives courses. in 
parent education in some of the State 
teachers colleges. The program in New 
York carries important research and 
experimental features of child develop- 
ment and parent education necessary to 


[Concluded on page 160) 





specialist in parent education. 


in the school system.” 





HAT opportunities for education do parents have? The Office of 
Education supplies some answers in one of its new publications, 
“Parent Education Opportunities’, prepared by Ellen C. Lombard, associate 


The bulletin indicates where opportunities for training leaders in parent 
education have been available in the United States since 1930. It also points 
out how some agencies have been financed for this work, and to what extent 
Federal and State Governments, church organizations, agencies, and organi- 
zations in local communities take part in the parent education movement. 

“The importance of still further developing this field of education cannot 
be overestimated in the face of the economic adjustments necessary in the 
home and in view of the expressed desire of parents throughout the country 
for help in analyzing and solving their problems’’, says John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education. ‘I believe’, he continues, ‘‘that 
every aspect of parental education should be extended and that the future of 
our country depends upon an adequate program of adult education included 


Parent Education Opportunities is Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 3, price 10 cents, and is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Trends 


in the Industrial Arts 





NDUSTRIAL arts is the one subject 


the American school curriculum 


that has for its specific purpose ac- 
juainting the pupil with the dominant 


element in his environment, namely, 


lustry—its processes and products. 


In addition, the industrial arts furnish 


experiences for self-expression in a va- 
used to the 


riety of material media not 


same extent by any other school subject. 


When it is considered that modern educa- 
tional principles stress the function of edu- 
cation as an adjustment of the individual 
to hisenvironment and that modern educa- 
tional psychology is emphasizing the value 
of opportunities for self-expression in the 
educational process, it is apparent that 
there are good reasons for the increased 


rest that is now manifest in the indus- 


arts work in the public schools. 


I order to obtain an expression of 
opinion relative to present programs and 
purposes of industrial arts in the public 
schools, the Office of Education sent a 
letter to directors of industrial arts in 


approximately 20 cities having a popula- 


tion of more than 100,000 and geograph- 
ically selected, asking them to report on 
trends and present emphases in their 


industrial arts work. These _ reports 


have been reviewed and summarized for 
aims and practices most commonly re- 
ported and which received the greatest 
emphasis As a whole the reports indi- 
cate a trend toward a closer integration 
of industrial arts work with the total cur- 
riculum of the school and with general 
education objectives according to grade 
levels Details of indicated in 
the information furnished by city di- 
rectors are classified and reported under 


trends 


categories as follows: 


seVE 
Increased emphasis upon general 
education values.—Changes in practices 
have taken place during the past 4 or 5 
years that indicate an increased emphasis 
pon the contribution industrial arts can 
make to general education values. _ Di- 


rectors of industrial arts are increasingly 
appreciating the fact that the principles 
lerlying education in general are ap- 


plicable to their field and that industrial 
arts is an integral part of general edu- 
cat The practices reported show that 


an effort is being made to give meaning 


and value to industrial arts work that 
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Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Spe- 
cialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, Discusses 
Increased Interest in the Industrial Arts 


will enrich the total sum of the individ 
ual’s experiences. 

The emphasis laid upon the general 
education values of the industrial arts 
is shown by the following excerpts taken 
from these reports: 

We are experiencing a decided trend from the treat 
ment of industrial arts as an isolated special subject 
to its treatment as an integral part of the whole educa 
tional program 

Our objectives for shop work are becoming less and 
less prevocational and more and more general educa 
tional, emphasizing fundamental! processes and related 
information and materials 

We believe that all pupils should acquire a know! 
edge of industry and industrial occupations sufficient 
to give them an intelligent understanding of their 


We, therefore, have this as one of our 


environment 
objectives for the industrial arts 

Our work in the industrial arts provides experiences 
for learning about consumers’ values, including know! 
edge on the selection, use and care of industrial prod 
ucts and services 

Five years ago our shops placed the major emphasis 
upon the finished product the boy turned out in theshop; 
now it is upon the boy’s general education as furthered 
through shop work and related activities and studies 

Opinion is gradually growing that our industrial arts 
make a decided contribution togeneral education values 

Emphasis in the industrial arts work of the elemen 
tary and junior high school grades is placed upon the 
pupil and an insight into the place of industry in the 
scheme of living 

2. Broadening of shop activities.—In 
conformity with the increased emphasis 
placed upon general education values of 
the industrial arts, schools are broadening 
their shop activities. In the elementary 
and junior high school grades this is partic- 
ularly manifest in the variety of materials 
used for construction work; in the senior 
high schools largely by the increase in the 
Some 
significant statements this 
point, taken from the reports of city 


variety of projects undertaken. 
concerning 


directors, follow: 

As far as we are able to determine, one of the chief 
changes in our industrial arts work which has taken 
place during the past few years is the liberalizing of the 
curriculum content. We have brought closer together 
what is done in unit shops and have made these shops 
more general. For example, the machine shop has 
been made to include sheet metal work, cold bending 
of iron, bench metal, lathe spinning, art metal, orna 
mental iron work, and pewter spinning. Woodwork 
has been made to include carpentry, cabinet making, 
wood turning, wood carving, model airplane building, 


canoe and kiyak construction. By these provisions 
the pupil is permitted to select a wider range of activi- 
ties than formerly 

More and more we are stressing industrial processes 
and industrial intelligence as significant pupil-out- 
comes of the industrial arts. Electrical work is receiv 
ing more attention and a greater variety of construction 
materials used in industry is included for shop projects 
Greater recognition is also given to the importance of 
design and finish 

While we have retained the unit shop idea we have 
made our shops more versatile and incorporated many 
of the general shop ideas 

Che aim is not to train for any specific occupation but 
to give a well-rounded background that will have 
broad ipplication 

3. Exploratory values.—General recog- 
nition was given to the exploratory values 
that can be realized from the industrial 
arts. The fact that this work provides 
opportunities for self-expression and 
study in material media used in industrial 
occupations and in connection with in- 
dustrial products and services in common 
use, makes it readily apparent that when 
organized for that purpose the industrial 
arts work contributes in a large measure 
to the discovery of interests and aptitudes 
or the lack of these that are significant for 
certain occupational fields. This is indi- 
cated by the following statements from 
the reports received. 

We are emphasizing the value of industrial arts for 
the discovery of interest and aptitudes by working 
through various media found in industrial arts shops 

Our pupils are learning something of their Interests 
in construction work and consequently something of 
the factors necessary for success in industrial life 

The industrial arts eliminate impossible fieids for a 
considerable number of pupils 

Industrial arts should precede all vocational training 

Che industrial arts must be scheduled to serve as a 
means for providing an important type of exploratory 
experiences for every child 

It isreasonable to assume that a considerable number 
of pupils enrolled in industrial arts will gain at least 
an introduction to certain employment possibilities 


4. Values for special groups of pupils.— 
The impression is gained from the reports 
of the city directors that there is a trend 
to provide industrial arts for special 
groups of students and to arrange for 
flexibility in the program that will per- 
mit pupils to take such work in ac- 
cordance with their interests and needs. 

| Concluded on page 160] 
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FREE TEACHERS 


“Every man is aware of the debt he 
owes those devoted teachers who had a 
part in shaping his mature intellectual 
credo.” 
the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, taking part 


The speaker was Secretary of 


in a recent Natioral Education Associa- 
tion broadcast. He continued, ‘‘When 
I recall my. own student days at. the 
University of 
clearly many of the dynamic influences 


Chicago, I remember 
of the classroom. But I remember with 
greatest clarity the liberal and tolerant 
spirit of the university’s great faculty 
founders which encouraged the unlimited 
and untrammeled investigation. of ideas. 
I, as one of the early graduates, hold. with 
other alumni a profound respect for the 
principles of tolerance and liberalism 
developed under the tutelage of free 
teachers who conscientiously pointed out 
all approaches to knowledge. We were 
free to explore. 
nation; our teachers were faithful to 
themselves and to their high trust.” 


There was no indoctri- 


THE DAY ITSELF 


Petty annoyances, real and fancied 
slight, trivial mistakes, disappointments, 
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sins, sorrows, joys—bury them deep in 


the oblivion of each night. 
Now for the day itself? 
Get in touch with the finite. 


What first? 

Grasp, in 
full enjoyment, that sense of capacity in 
a machine working smoothly. Join the 
whole creation of animate things, in a 
deep heartfelt joy that you are alive, 
that you see the sun; that this glorious 
earth is yours to conquer. 

This. is the gist of Sir William Osler’s 
‘Way of Life’’ 


times. 


, an essay reprinted many 


ORGANIZATIONS RESOLVE 


“That all educational activities now 
sponsored or to be sponsored bs the 
Federal Government should be brought 
together and coordinated into one de- 
partment of the Federal Government, the 
name of which shall carry the term ‘edu- 
cation’ in the title.” 

‘That the State superintendents and 
commissioners of education in = session 
assembled favor the principle of Federal 
aid for education and further that an 
effort be made through an appropriate 
committee of its bodv to secure such aid.’’ 

“That the 


Council of . State Superintendents and 


services of the National 


Commissioners of Education be offered 
to the President of the United States in 
the formulation and extension of -policies 
pertaining to education in the several 
States of the Union.” 

These were among resolutions adopted 
by the National Council of State Super- 


intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 


tion at their annual meeting in Washing 
ton in December. 

At the seventeenth annual conventio 
of the American Farm Bureau Federatio 
in Chicago, the following resolution wa 
adopted: 

“In conformity with our previou 


position, we urge that Federal aid shall be 


provided for elementary education, and 
that such aid shall be administered by 


State departments of education in ¢ 
operation with the Office of Educatio: 
the Department of the Interior 


OMENS FAVORABLE 


The dawn of 1936 witnesses a notal 


; 


mobilization of the forces of educatior 
Four years ago to predict the present 
passion for educational development 
would have been impossible. Som 


there were even then who maintaine: 
their faith and refused to swerve from t! 


macadam road of progress to the cinder 


path of expediency. 


the dark hour of crisis either lost their 
way or were misdirected Manv of 


1 


e 


Others, however, iy 


these have with the prospect of returning 


prosperity resumed their old places and 


are accompanied by 
recruited or recently convinced. Wit! 
such reinforcements the educational cam 


paign of the New Year should be one ot 


real conquest. The omens are certain] 
favorable. 


The Schoolmaste ngla 


others newly 
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LIC FORUM 





Plumer Simmons, Connelley Trade School, Pitsburgh, Pa., submitted the 


winning cover design for this issue of School Life. 


Honorable mention designs submitted in the contest this month, under 


the title of Public Forums, were drawn by Henry Leiczak, Henry Frishof, and 


William Stepin. 
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Five Projects Report 





ACH « 


f the five educational 


pro)- 


ects is making forward strides in 


orgal 


I rs of tl 
Office of Edt 
Bnannad 


ttees, 


g vari 
comm 
These th 
operate 
vhile t 


ication. 


ization, according to the di- 
ese special activities of the 


These projects are 


1 through emergency relief funds. 


*% Con missioner Stude bake yr. who is 

directly in charge of the Public 
ifairs Forum Project, re ports: 

Three communities have been se- 

1 for immediate promotion of pub- 

im programs under provisions of 

ecial grant to the Office of Educa- 

this purpose. They are Man- 

N. H., Monongalia County, W. 

\ and El Paso County (Colorado 

< gs), Colo. The administrators of 

local projects will be L. P. Benezet, 

tendent of schools, Manchester, 

H., Floyd B. Cox, county superin- 

lent, Monongalia County, W. Va., 

H. M. Corning, city superintendent, 

( rado Springs, Colo. The three ad- 

trators met in conference in Wash- 

January 21 and 22 to share their 

ems and suggestions. The ad- 

trators will organize their programs 

r local communities and select the 

ership in cooperation with their 

ar boards of education, with the 

e and suggestions of local advisory 


composed of persons repre- 


us interests and groupings 


unity. 


demonstration centers 


ree 
during the spring season. 


he Office of Education will 


7 more centers from 25 proposed 


ri inities 


ihe surve 


g forward 


res have 


iders in all 


to be in operation next fall. 
‘y on existing public forums 
almost 500 question- 
to 
parts of the country. 


been sent out forum 


\ youth conference composed of rep- 
resentatives from some 30 youth organi- 
itions was held in Washington, Decem- 


21, 1935, 


at which numerous recom- 


lations were made for making public 


ns more 
ihe 
gested 


cussion 


quest 


apm 


al. to yo 


attractive to young people. 


members of the conference also sug- 


ions and subjects for dis- 


which in their opinion had great 


ung people. The results of 


conference will be made ayailable in 


ear futu 
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* William Dow Boutwell, director 
of the Educational Radio Project, re- 
ports: 


“With the appointment of an advisory 
committee composed of nationally known 
radio educators and with the assembling 
of the staff practically completed, the 
Educational Radio Project of the Office 
of Education is rapidly nearing the point 
of being ready to face the microphones. 

“United States Commissioner of Edu- 
J. W. Studebaker announced that 
at his invitation two major networks have 


cation 


appointed representatives to advise Wil- 
liam Dow Boutwell, editor of School Life 
and administrator of the project. 
named are Edward R. Murrow, director 
of talks of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
Dr. Franklin Dunham, educa- 
tional director of National Broadcasting 
Co Dr. Ned H. of 
the division of general education, New 
York University, and Sidonie M. Gruen- 
director of Child Study Association 
of America, have also accepted Commis- 


Those 


tem and 


Dearborn, Dean 


berg, 


sioner Studebaker’s invitation to serve on 
the advisory committee. 

“The radio workshop staff, under the 
supervision of experienced radio techni- 


cians, is now engaged in preparing a 
series of educational programs. These 
may include broadcasts on vocational 


guidance, hobbies, summer educational 


opportunities and conservation educa- 


tion. Among other proposed programs 
is a series for CCC enrollees to augment 
the existing educational programs in the 
camps. 

“The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has supplied the Educational 
Radio Project 
1905 F 

a” 


with headquarters office 
Street NW., in Wash- 


space at 


ington, D. 


* Dr, Ambrose Caliver, director of 
the surveys on Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes, reports: 


will bring 


in 


“These studies together 
valuable information approximately 
150 communities of 34 States, selected 
upon the advice of a special advisory 
H. L. Trigg, supervisor of 
colored high schools in North. Carolina, 
selected as associate director of 


committee. 


has been 


thestudy. Mr. Trigg, who is a candidate 
for the doctor’s degree in secondary edu- 
cation at Columbia University, has had 
a wide teaching and administrative ex- 
perience. In order to assist in the study, 
Mr. Trigg was granted leave of absence 
from his present position. 

outstanding Negro educators 
to act as regional 


All have been granted leaves 


“Four 
have been selected 
directors 
of absence for the period of the study 
They are: Dr. Felton G. Clark, formerly 
professor at Howard University and now 
of Southern University in Baton 
Dr. H. Robinson, 


professor of sociology and director of the 


dean 
Rouge, La.; James 
division of social administration at Wil- 
berforce University, Xenia, Ohio; L. A. 
Potts, formerly itinerant teacher-trainer 
in agriculture for Texas and now head of 
the division of agriculture of Prairie View 
State College; Walter R. Chivers, profes- 
sor of sociology at Morehouse College and 
candidate for the Ph. D 
field. For several vears he has been associ- 


ated with the Commission on Interracial 


degree in that 


Cooperation in making research studies. 
“The advisory committee composed of 
of 


professional 


educational 
among 
advise 


representatives national 
organizations 
to 
major policies and problems in connec- 
This project will 
be coordinated with one now being direct- 
ed by Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Department 
of the Interior, which is designed to study 
the occupational opportunities for Ne- 
groes. The of the two studies 
should furnish a complete national pic- 
ture of the vocational life of Negroes, and 
should be helpful in formulating eduéa- 


and 


Negroes is. being formed on 


tion with the survey. 


results 


tional policies and programs.” 

* Ben W. Frazier, director of the 
Cooperative University Research Proj- 
éct, reports: 

‘‘ Announcement and preliminary plans 
of the project in research in universities 
and a list of cooperative research studies 
suggested by the United States Office of 
Education were distributed in late Jan- 
uary to 132 institutions of higher educa- 
having organized graduate work. 
From 1 to 10 institutions in the various 
States were invited to participate in this 


tion 


[Concluded on page 161) 
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Trade and Industrial 


Each symbol represents 40,000 students enrolled. 
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Home Economics 


Each symbol represents 10,000 students enrolled, 
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The Forward March ig 


[Accompanying charts were prepared liy WPA projec’ 


i ees rai in vocational education classes in agriculture job 


trade and industry, and home economics reached a peak of 1,249. Ow 

189 during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935. This is an increase of cre 
more than 130,000 over the previous year. This increase is divided as tio 
follows: Agriculture, 40,622; trade and industry, 51,924; and home — for 
economics, 37,503. The increases are based on a total enrollment of 
329,983 persons in agricultural courses; 537,983 in trade and industria] foc 
courses; and 381,224 in home economics courses. tio 
Reports from State boards of vocational education to the Office of to 
Education show definite highlights in the program of vocational eduea- ju 
tion carried on during the year under the Smith-Hughes and George- mi 
Elizey Acts. an 


Emergency activities 


Emergency activities included services of vocational teachers, super- 


visors, and others in helping farmers to adjust to recovery programs; yo 
assisting them in reorganizing their farm enterprises to fit the agricul- 
tural adjustment program; and giving help in obtaining credit through to 
the Farm Credit Administration. Participants in rural rehabilitation Ac 
projects were given instruction in agricultural enterprises, and food tic 
preservation. Agricultural teachers taught classes composed of CCC } 
camp enrollees. Specific instruction was offered in soil conservation to 
subjects advocated by the Soil Conservation Service. fu 
Unemployed workers in trade and industrial fields were provided en 
with training which enabled them to find employment in avaiable th 
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In process of rehabilitation 


Each symbol represents 4,000 persons. 
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ected by Rudolf Modley] 


them for jobs which have become and will become in- 


ALL DAY PART TIME AND EVENING 


selves up in trades or small business ventures of their 1922 : « A, A FA - 
. he Addi- 9 WARK) 


e with the upturn in the economic situation. 


lustrial occupations. 


ere given employment in training unemployed persons 


, 1926 -_ ata ett 
f vocational homemaking, emergency programs have t | Hii) 
ruction upon problems arising out of economic condi- 


has been given in methods of adjusting purchases 


comes in order to better develop understanding and 1930 ‘ as Soe o 
: 4 a bs 4 8 = — 
ere, what, and how to buy, as well as planning for I} Hall Hott Pall Lbe/l fell dl ) 
ise of all home resources—home garden products, dairy K 


s, and discarded furnishings and clothing. 


Youth and adults 


1932 , A e A onl A A. @ A j 
gai ea: Pe: ee ” spies ce AAD TOY 


16 to 25 vears have been trained in part-time 


classes 


e been directed toward other employment in rural areas. 1934 : * . Aj A A re) A, A 
ive been reached in evening classes providing instruc- ' ; 
il farm problems and in social and economic subjects. 


have been provided for out-of-school girls compelled 


e through lack of employment, to aid them in securing 1935 a a ae 
m and practical training. Surveys, moreover, have 
rs to discover openings and markets for the sale of 





products of these vouth. [Concluded on page 168 
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Total enrollment in vocational schools 


Each symbol represents 80,000 students enrolled. 











TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATED 
UNDER STATE PLANS: YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


Includes Agriculture, Trade and Industrial, and Home Economics 


SCHOOL TOTAL 
All types 1, 249, 189 
Evening 415, 992 
Part-time 279, 658 
All-day 542, 578 
Day-unit 10, 961 


INCREASE 1935 COMPARED WITH 1034 


All types 130, 049 
Evening- 46, 133 
Part-time 18, 276 
All-day - . 64, 935 
Day-unit 705 


Rehabilitation— Year Ending June 30, 1935 


Number Number Number Number 
Year rehabili- being re- Year rehabili- being re- 
tated habilitated tated habilitated 
1918 None None 1932 5, 592 27, 666 
1922 1, 808 9, 966 434 &, 062 37, 6R1 i 
1926 5, 604 13, 606 1935 9,422 | 40, O41 
1930 4, 589 20, 304 i 
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Parent education plan 


PARENT education program in 
which the State board for vocation- 
al education and the State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers cooperate 
was started in Utah last fall. Dr. Hazel 
M. Cushing, a parent-education specialist, 
who was employed for the purpose, has 
been conducting classes for lay leaders of 
parent study groups. Dr. Cushing's 
program includes instruction in the philos- 
ophy of adult education methods and 
content for parent-education courses, 
and suggestions for sources and materials 
available for use of study groups. Lead- 
ers were given opportunity for. directed 
observation of nursery-school procedure 
and classes in parent education. Dr. 
Cushing started her leadership training 
program in Salt Lake City with two 
classes, each with 40 members, which 
met twice weekly, and two observation 
classes—one for the study of parent- 
child relationships, and the other for the 
study of problems of the adolescent. A 
number of other city centers were served 
under this plan, also. 


School survey 


Considerable time and attention were 
given in the State of Washington last 
vear to a survey of high schools. This 
survey was made with a view to deter- 
mining the educational centers and sub- 
centers which should be maintained in 
connection with a long-time educational 
program. Incidentally, it uncovered data 
and information which may be used to 
advantage in determining the possibilities 
for establishing departments of vocational 
agriculture in additional State aided 
schools. Data covering the number of 
farms, amount of ‘cleared land, and 
similar items were secured for each school 
district in western Washington and in 
many of the areas in eastern Washington. 
As the proposed reorganization of the 
educational program planned as a result 
of this survey becomes effective, agri- 
cultural departments will be established 
in many high schools now too small to 
justify such a department. It is signifi- 
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cant) that. no vocational agriculture 
departments were dropped in the State 
of Washington during the year, and that 


eight new departments were added. 
Rotary clubs help 


During the past year a special com- 
mittee of Rotarians in Toledo, advised of 
the need of disabled persons in that city 
for training for specific employment, 
equipped a business training school and 
employed a qualified instructor. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 12, and each case is 
carefully selected for the type of training 
provided. Members of the Rotary com- 
mittee have made themselves personally 
responsible for the placing of graduates 
of the business school. Between March 
and October 1935 nine graduates were 
placed in good positions. A similar pro- 
gram was inaugurated in Newark, al- 
though the situation there did not war- 
rant setting up a special school. As the 
need for a program of this type develops 
throughout the State, more committees 
of Rotarians will be requested to assist 
in the work. The Ohio Rotarians are 
sponsoring these programs for the dis- 
abled in cooperation with the State board 


for vocational education. 


Homemaking cottage 


A modern bungalow with all the atmos- 
phere of a pleasant home is the laboratory 
for homemaking. eourses. taught at the 
Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Containing five rooms and bath, 
the cottage is, according to a local paper, 
“the very last word in modern efficiency.”’ 
Laboratory work in this cottage began 
when the girls in the school’s homemaking 
course planned and carried out the in- 
terior furnishing and decorating. - Choice 
of draperies, rugs, blinds, pictures, and 
various accessories offered real problems 
to the young homemakers. Harmony of 
color and line and choice of pieces suited 
to the modest home were among the prob- 
lems the girls tackled and solved, with 
the aid of Mrs. Stella Richardson, home 
economics director of the school. Now 
that the cottage has been put in condition 
for laboratory cottage purposes, it has 


become the center of the practical instruc- 
tion in planning, buying food materials for, 
preparing, and serving meals; selecting, 
making, and remodeling clothing; budget- 
ing, child care, nursing, and other home- 
making projects. ‘This cottage, with the 
opportunity it offers for practical instruc- 
tion in homemaking, under conditions 
faced in the average home, is the fulfill- 
ment of a hope nursed by Mrs. Richard- 
son and the school principal, Mr. K. \ 
Ammermann, for a number of years. 


Geared instruction 


It is not always advisable, as some 
teachers have discevered, to try to fit a 
standard course of training to a part-time 
group. Mr. A. Coan, agricultural teacher 
at the Lambertville, N. J. high school, 
tells how he found this out in organizing 
a part-time. course in farm shop work. 
The original plan for the course called for 
a formal 4-weeks’ program—1 week. of 
electrical work, 1 week of painting and 
glazing, 1 week of cold metal work, and 
1 week of woodwork. During the first 
few days of the course, however, he was 
convinced that training geared to the 
immediate individual needs of the stu- 
dents, and offering instruction in their 
practical farm shop problems would be 
advisable. By foregoing a potential. ex- 
pansion in the size of. the class and by 
liberal use of a large number of mimeo- 
graphed lesson sheets, such a course was 
successfully concluded. The list of. ac- 
complishments in this course, which 
included among other things, repairing 
and overhauling plumbing fixtures, elec- 
trical work, painting and glazing jobs, 
installing a gas furnace, and work on 
farm machinery and tools, indicates its 
extent and scope. The class met daily 
for 6 weeks. Practical material only was 
used in the course, and most of it was 
provided by the students who attended. 
Students varied in age from 15 to 22 
years, with the exception of one man 40 
years old. Five evening schools - in 
poultry. husbandry and one in dairy 
husbandry had previously been conducted 
in the Lambertville community, and this 
farm shop class was designed to meet the 
needs of a different group. 
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Floyd’s recommendations 


[wo studies made by Arthur Floyd, 
ssor of agricultural education in 
Cuskegee Institute, have uncovered some 
teresting facts. The first study shows, 
instance, that of 1,008 Negro pupils 
ied in vocational agriculture schools 
Alabama in 1934, 276 graduated, and 
211 of these graduates, or 76.4 per- 
Of this 76.4 percent, 
reover, 13 percent had purchased land 


t, were farming 


were farming as owners. The re- 
iinder of these graduates were engaged 
farming as renters, partners, managers, 
laborers. Ten percent of the 276 
ates were attending agricultural 
ges The second study made by 
Professor Floyd, of the ultimate occupa- 
of 1,772 Negro students of vocational 
ture over a period of from 1 to 

0 vears, shows that 765 of them are 
Of this number 166 are grad- 

s of vocational agriculture courses 
Professor Floyd lays special emphasis on 
fact that 9.9 percent of the graduates 

3.4 percent of nongraduates are 
ling college. He calls attention to 

fact that the average schooling of the 

0 most prosperous farmers in each of 18 
ties in Alabama is only a little above 
sixth grade. This is a particularly 
rating, Professor Floyd points out, 
1use the annual term in the schools 
ded by these farmers ranges only 
ito 4months. With this in mind, 
recommends that in the future Negro 


colleges provide opportunity for a greater 
ber of pupils to take advantage of 
( ge training in agriculture and other 
itional fields. He suggests that stu- 
ts in these colleges who are interested 


securing ultimate employment as 
porters, cooks, hotel keepers, 
1 in other similar occupations, be 
trained for such work by being employed 
various departments in the college in 
such services are required. He 
mmends that this plan be substituted 
ace of the general practice of hiring 

le help for such work. 


Pertinent questions 


; 


assuming too much to say that 
State supervisor has gone carefully 


the matter of sources of available 
in connection with his program of 
wcement for part-time students in 


griculture? Does any one know of a 
gle case where a part-time student has 


t uugh the efforts of his agricultural 
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teacher or State supervisor become es 
tablished in farming by the purchase of 
a farm through a land bank?’ These 
questions are propounded by Dr. C. H 
Lane, agent for agricultural education, 
Federal Office of Education for the 
North Atlantic Region to State super- 
visors and teacher trainers in the region 
Dr. Lane has suggested that reports on 
how part-time students in the region 
have become established in farming 
would make interesting discussion for 


the spring regional conference. 
Staff changes 


Miss Marie White has been appointed 
to fill the vacaney in the staff of the 
home economics serv ice, vocational edu- 
cation division, Office of Education, 
caused by the promotion of Miss Florence 
Fallgatter to the position of chief. 

Miss White, who as agent for special 
groups, was a member of the home eco- 
nomics staff for several years, and for the 
past three years has been in charge of the 
home economics program for girls and 
women carried on by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has been appointed 
home economics agent for the southern 
region. Miss Rua VanHorn, who has 
served as agent for the southern region 
since March 1935, takes Miss Fallgatter’s 
place as agent for the central region 


Oil geology and airbrakes 


Instruction in two fields—oil field geol- 
ogy and airbrake operation—are being 
stressed in vocational programs in Kan- 
sas. Started in 1933 at the request of the 
Wichita branch of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, the oil field geology course 
is conducted by Dr. W. A. Ver Wiebe, 
professor of geology, University of Wich- 
ita. Weathering, erosion, swamp depos- 
its, marine deposits, and oil traps are 
among the subjects covered in the course. 
Thirty men attended in 1933 and the 
class was continued in 1934-35. Classes 
in airbrake operation, carried on for the 
past 7 years, are conducted in railroad 
division points, about 25 in all, and con- 
tinue for a period of 5 weeks. Morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions permit 
all railroad workers, regardless of their 
“runs” or hours to attend at least one 
unit of instruction. Instruction is given 
through drawings, by which airbrake 
operation is outlined a step at a time. 
Engineers, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men, carmen, shopmen, hostlers, round- 


house men, switchmen, supervisors and 
Inspectors are enrolled in the airbrake 
classes. About 8,000 men have received 
instruction, thus far. Railway officials 
and labor organizations, civic clubs, and 
educational authorities have cooperated 
inthe plan. The airbrake and oil geology 
classes are sponsored by the State board 
for vocational education, of which C. M. 
Miller is director 


How Virginia does it 


From Virginia comes a suggestion for 
a part-time program for out-of-school 
youth—not boys and girls, but young 
men and young women—which might 
well be helpful as a pattern in other 
States. Under the Virginia plan two to 
six centers of instruction were estab- 
lished in six counties. A special teacher 
was provided for young men and one for 
young women. Meetings were held in 
convenient school buildings one or two 
nights a week and in some cases during 
the afternoon. Instruction was prac 
tical and informal. While the young 
men made portable wood saws from old 
automobiles, did simple wiring and radio 
repairs, overhauled electric and gas 
motors, and repaired farm implements, 
the young women remodeled hats, over- 
hauled dresses, fixed home furnishings 
from cheap materials, planned meals, 
and studied home nursing and infant 
care. Both men and women also par- 
ticipated in business training courses. 
During the day, teachers visited indi- 
viduals in their homes or on the job to 
help them with home projects. Out of 
these classes grew clubs of both a social 
and forum character. The members of 
one Of these clubs formed a similar one 
in an adjoining village and induced the 
village fathers to initiate a village clean- 
up and roadside planting project. In 
Gloucester two high schools housed 
evening classes in which 20 men and 40 
women received practical training. And 
members of one group in these schools 
occupied themselves in research in locai 
history. Recreational and community 
chorus singing programs were carried on 
in connection with this vocational pro- 
gram. Informality was the keynote of 
the entire program, which was inaugu- 
rated by the State board for vocational 
education. Approximately 1,600 persons 
were reached in the centers set up under 
the Virginia plan. 
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HAT has be« the effeet of the 
depression upon special classé 

for exceptional childre 
ous curtailments in this field of educa 
tional endeavor during the 
years have been 
Is special education losi: 


reports 1 in the pr 


financial stringency forced handicapn« 

children into the background of educa 
tional attention? Are gifted childre: 
eonsidered even less in the scheme of 


things than in 1930? 


The National picture 


Statistics of city school 


Tems 


Nation-wide scale are gathered every 2 


years by the Office of Education Figures 
for 1935-36 
later in the vear; hence the n 


will 
ost recent 
comparison that can be made with pr 
vious years is for 1933-34, 
eational retrenchments had rea 
serious level. 
gleaned from these survé 
from one biennium to the next 

These statistics show, not a 
but a substantial 
number of exceptional children report 
as enrolled in special classes during th 
past 5 years. Even in the 2-year period 
from 1932 to 1934, this increase in enroll 
ment was more 10,000. And it 
applies to each of the eight groups of 
exceptional children except Chil 
dren of lowered vtiality, or delicate chil 
dren, who were reported as segregated 
in so-called open-air or similar classes 
were fewer in 1934 than in 1932 by about 
1,000. It is claimed by some that these 
can be absorbed into regular clas 
easily than most of the other 
provided proper provisions are made for 
them. In fact, the National Tubercu 
losis Association is now advocating a 
program which shall bring to every child 
the same benefits of fresh air, nutrition, 
and rest, without the necessity of segre- 
gating any but the most serious 
Let us hope that, whether segregated or 
unsegregated, these delicate children will 
receive the attention that their physical 
weakness demands. 

When we turn from a consideration of 
the number of pupils d to the 


Interesting facts can be 


vs that are mac 


decrease 


increase in the tota 


than 


one. 


ses more 


groups, 


cases 


reaches 





1 This is the last of a series of three articles dealing 
with the education of exception i 
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not be available until 


Is Special Education 


Losing Ground? 


Elise H. 


Mar- 


tens, Specialist in Education of Exceptional Children, 


Discusses This and Kindred Ouestions ' 





Preparation for home responsibilities. 


OURTESY CLEVELAND, OHIO, PUE 


learn to make clothing for little people in the nursery school. 


mber of cities reaching them, the pic- 
ture is not quite so encouraging nor so 
consistent The number of cities report- 
ng provision for crippled children (in- 
cluding home struction for those physi- 
cally unable to attend school) rose from 
195 in 1932. to 229 in 1934, while the 
umber reporting classes for mentally 
retarded children dropped from 515 to 
27 during the same period. The largest 


losses in this latter case were among the 
difficult to 


or two special classes of 


On the 


small towns which found it 


maintain one 
light enrollment 


other hand, 


there were those that succeeded in pre- 


serving at least one special group in the 
svstem by increasing the size of class from 
15 to 20 or 25 
Varying changes took place among 
Additions oceurred in the 
imber of cities reporting special classes 
for the blind or partially seeing and the 
speech defective, but losses appeared tor 
thie gifted, the the i 


delicate, deaf and 
g, and the socially 


hard of heart malad 
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justed. The last-named gro 


sure, Is coming more 


attention of child guidance clini 


are considered by mental hvygie1 


much greater favor than are 


classes in the school system. 


A seeming contradic 
Now we have here an app: 
tradiction of facts. The total 
children reported as enrolled 


classes has materially ine: 


the number of cities reporti1 
nance of such classes has on 
decreased. How can this bs 
can 
that the program has been 

enlarged in. a number of cities 
that 


Baltimore, for exampl 


show this has actuall) 
From 
report in 1934 of an enrollment 
classes for the mentally 
was greater than that 


1,000 pupils 


reporte 


by more than 


Philadelphia changed its repo 
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m 8,663 it 932 t 1230 dueat We see here a State director rn their ricl n this mportant 


» e smaller cities sh une yromoting the cause of the same three ral f special education 
pment ot leCeSSAl ) 4) ps ol tren that are the concer Listablished State subsidies for crip 
mber of teachers but by f special education in Ohio We lool led leaf, blind, and speech defective 
e size of classes, sometimes at s State report for 1929-30 and then cl ire? n Wisconsin have been re 
ate extent The value of ata later report for 1934-35. Wefind that tained, and the work in these fields shows 
arving amounts of gain since 1930. The 


significant point to be considered in this 
as in every other State is the importance 


of impartial treatment for all types of 





exceptional children without neglect or 
favoritism of any one group Each of 
them is equally in need of educative and 
socializing influences adapted to peculiar 
conditions of mind or body If they are 
Lo serve ciety in adulthood, surely society 
m f t serve them in childhood 


More enco raging for the mentally 
retarded is the situation we find when we 


come east to Pennsvivania, where 560 


rthogeniec baekward” classes in 1930 
gTe to OS6 classes in 19034 Orthope 
lic, sight-saving classes, speech-correction 
groups, and classes for delicate children 


iave all either held their own or increased 





$Y SAN FRANCISCO ALIF., PUBLI CHOOLS n number during the same period, while 

\djusted desk tops, correct lighting, large type books and charts are important lisciplinary groups and classes for deaf 
factors in guarding sight of children with poor vision. and ard of hearing children show a 

slight decrease, 

ul is proved itself. Children an enrollment of 2,701 pupils in all Massachusetts, too, gives consistent 

il attention The only way to pecial classes in 1930 has grown to 3,360 attention to mentally retarded pupils 
ftentimes through increasing yupils in 1935. A total of 89 special classes Moreover, even back in 1930 the State 

10 With a return toward more as become a total of 93 classes An f Massachusetts began an active cam- 

rmal economic conditions, it 1s increase of 4 classes and of 659 pupils! paign for crippled children, which re- 

ere will also be a return toward Obviously the size of classes must have sulted in gratifying development of edu- 
usonable size of class for grown in Michigan, as elsewhere, to take cational facilities for this growp during 

ped and normal children alike care of the additional enrollment Che the succeeding ears. Particular em- 
lirector says that “‘while costs in special phasis is given to home instruction for 

State developments classes have been greatly reduced, the’ those physically unable to attend schoo! 

f 13 State departments of essential services for our handicapped in local communities. 
thee theme tx @ dete: eit te children have been maintained - : 
In the neighboring State of Wisconsin, City achievements 
ble r the development and 

on of a State-wide program for a oe we ay claim wa taints Turning to individual cities, we find 
ore types of exceptional children a rer” pom eeapr=arn Creve: Das, that one of the most notable achieve- 

as appened in some if these caapeepemngee en a spagpytee backward ments of the depression period has been 

: . will be of interest in determining step Che logisinture of L9Ss repealed the further development of child-guid- 
4 eral effect if the depression upon the _ u 1927 as state aid tor ance services in connection with city 
s made for handicapped children. classes of mentally deficient children school systems. The bureau of child 
Ve go first to Columbus, Ohio, where i retarded aim are to receive: the guidance in. New York City and the 
rector is watching over the special aeammerose they need in ever} bureau of special service in Jersey City, 
nal welfare of crippled, deaf and community of the a rural as well N. J., are two of the outstanding agencies 

f hearing, and blind and. partially as urban—the State will need to come of this general type which have been 


to their assistance in a financial wa recently established and are doing ex- 


ildren of the State. We pause 
Wisconsin did this for 6 years, and the ¢eedingly constructive work for the 


ir her sa ‘It seems reasonable to 
at this has been one of the best program had forged ahead. With assist children of the city. The delinquent, 
3 this division has known, in spite ance cut off, the burden has been: much the pre-delinquent,. and the emotionally 
e constant pressure for funds.” heavier for local communities. They unstable are a vital concern of every 


support of her statement she have thus far succeeded in holding the ‘School system and demand an organiza- 


* Gi now als —e — = . . tion. o specialize ervice the 
iat 9 new classes were opened for program steady with relatively few ion. of specialized is r ~ hat will do 
iInaf and 7 for sight defective chil- : ‘ : ts utmost to save them from a career of 
leaf and 7 for sight defective chil losses. In fact the number of children ; 
Home instruction, transportation \ : ; crime or of mental incompetence. It is 
2 ‘ : reached was greater by almost. 300 in , 
en board for certain children who gratifying to note that education is 
~ 934 th: 930—again the result of , : 
otherwise be unable to attend 1984 than in, 1S85>-aget ‘ — < sharing the responsibility for such prob- 


ecial classes are all a part of the Ohio larger rather than more classes. No ems to an increasing degree. 
rogra doubt the loeal school systems are tem- Curriculum adjustment for special 
m Ohio we go northward to Michi- porarily holding the fort with the ex groups, health service and related activ- 
Z ne of the pioneer States in special pectation that the State will once more [Concluded on page 161) 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





* Order free publications and .other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 


them. Request only cost publica- 
tions from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Wash ington, D. C.,. en- 


closing remittance (check or 


order) at time of ordering. 


morte y 


Publications 


Grants to States for Maternal and Child 
Welfare Under the Social Security Act 
Approved August 14, 1935. . 20 p., chart. 
(Children’s Bureau, Maternal and Child 
Welfare Bulletin No. 1.) 10 cents. 


The following annual expenditures by the Children’s 


Bureau are authorized under title V of the Social 
Security Act: Maternal and child health service 
$3,800,000; Services for crippled children, $2,850,000 


and Child Welfare Services, $1,500,000 Sociolog, 


Child welfare.) 


Officials and Organizations Concerned 


With Wild-Life Protection, 1935. 16 p 
(Department of Agriculture, _ Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. .231 5 cents. 
Names and addresses of Federal officials, nationa! 


and international organizations, State officials and 
organizations, Canadian and provincial officials and 
organizations, as well as officials of Newfoundland 





and Mexico. (Wild-life conservation; Biology 


Librarians.) 


Price lists (free from the Superintendent 
of Documents): Con- 
gress—Annals of Congress, of 
debates, Congressional Globe, Congres- 
sional Record, No. 49; Political Science 
Documents and relating to 
Government, lobbying, elections, liquors, 
political parties, District of Columbia, 
No. 54; Mines—Explosives, 
gasoline, petroleum, No. 
Culture of fruits, vegetables, 
grasses, and cereals, No. 44 


Areas 


Proceedings - of 


register 


debates 


fuel, gas, 
Plants 


grain 


58: 


Six Rural Problem Relief, -Re- 


sources, Rehabilitation. 167 p., maps, 
charts. (Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Research Monograph No. 
1.) Free. 

An analysis of the human and material. resources in 
six rural areas with high relief rate Sociology 


Economics; Geography; Civic 

Style Manual of the United 
Government Printing Office. 
(Government Printing Office. 

in buckram. 


States 
330. p. 


$1 bound 


158 


* 


ludes decisions of the editors and printers of the 


Federal Government as to proper punctuation, spell- 
ng, abbreviations, compounding, and other detailed 
reminders for writing, editing, and proofreading, to be 
authors of Government publications 


Spelling; Editorial work.) 


observed by 


Grammar 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior for the Fiseal Year Ended June 
30, 1935 140 p. (Department of the 
Interior.) 30 cents. 


devoted to the work of the 


Civies 


Pages 275 through 335 are 
Office of Education 
Building 

(Na- 
Misceel- 


cents. 


Design and Construction of 


charts, diagrams. 
Sureau of Standards, 


Publication M-—151.) 


Exits. 76 p., 
tional 


10 


laneous 


Methods employed in surveys of current practices in 
ré ling exits from various types of buildings and of 
he rates at. which people can effect their escape 
rough different kinds of exits are presented in detail 
vith a summary of the results obtained Safety 
education; Construction engineering 


The Ports of the Territory of Hawaii. 


132 p., illus., maps. (U.S. Army, Corps 


of Engineers, Port Series No. 17.) . 35 
cents. 
Data on the facilities, services, and charges in the more 


portant ports of the principal Hawaiian Islands. 


Contains 18 full-page illustrations and numerous maps 
Geography; Arithmetic; Engineering; Economics 
° ° 
Periodicals 


Montuiry Lasor Review, Vol. 41, No. 6, 
December 1935. 
d Labor Under the N. R. A 


in 1934, pp 


30 cents. 
is shown by employ- 
1477-1491 





Course in Industrial Hygiene ‘ niversit 
Michigan, pp. 1527-1528 





Convention of National Rehabilita 4 

pp. 1546-1547 

Trend of Public Employment— Work 
Emergency Conservation Work, Emergen W 
Program, construction financed | he R. F. C., ¢€ 
pp. 1652-1666. 

Cost of living, pp. 1714-1730 

Index to Vol. 40, January to June 1935, 6SY 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Free 


BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, | 


January 1936. 15 cents Order from 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C.) 
Special Andrew Carnegie Centennial number 
Maps 
The following maps are available 


purehase from the Superintendent of 
Documents at the prices. stated: 

Map of the United States system of high- 
ways corrected to July 1, 1935. 15 cents. 


Federal-aid highway system 
map of eastern and western Wyoming, 
data correeted to May 1, 1935 (2 


20 cents the set. 


pre LZrTress 


charts 


per set). 
highway 
and 


system progress 
Idaho, 


"hye T 
Charts 


Federal-aid 
map of northern 
data corrected to June 1, 

20 cents the set. 


southern 
1935 (2 
per set). 
The following new Department of Com- 
merece, Sectional Airway Maps are now 
available for distribution: 

Phoenix 


Salina 


Chattanooga 
Dallas 
Glacier Park 
Milwaukee 
Nashville 


San Francisco 
Twin Cities 
Washington, D. C 


Copies may be obtained from the Director, ‘ 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D 


cents each for single copies and 25 cents each when 


dered in lots of 20 or more. Lots of 20 or more may 
cover miscellaneous, maps if desired, when sent 
shipment to one address 

MaRGARET F. RYAn 
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ERINTENDENT 


DocuMENTS, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D..&. 


Please send me Scnoou Lire for 1 year, and find $1 


check or 


money order) enclosed as payment. 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies o1 


to be sent to one address, there is a discount of 2 


more 9 
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University Education Abroad 





Elementary and Instruction on 
University 


Levels 


Sé¢ ondary 
fl) ety uction 


HAT heavy black line is to represent 
division between elementary and 
lary instruction considered here as 


t, and instruction on university 
s, as both are commonly understood. 
rse, the demarcation between the 
not in any country so clearly and 
rply defined as the line is, and it varies 
in different But there 


it 2s distinet; and crossing 


countries. 
a divisio1 

it is not easy as many young people 
i their parents know. Iam using this 
ic representation here in connection 


comparative education and I do it 


ler to emphasize an important differ- 
ce between these two phases of educa- 
and 


pre-university university. 


difference is in the amount of study, 
ng all 


at has been made of each phase. 


countries into consideration, 


In elementary and secondary educa- 
, histories, arguments as to principles, 
criptions, comparisons, expositions of 
of the 
of instruction, may be 


nistrative organization and 


nization 


had 
all the larger:and many of the smaller 
That part of 


ication has 


tries comparative 


been worked over con- 


isly and vigorously for many years 
1 with results. In the English 


good 


guage alone it is now attaining a 
tage of fair documentation. 
Take, 


for example, the organization 


struction on elementary and second- 


levels—it differs in nearly every 
try from the scheme valid in any 
er country, and the 8—4, 7-4, and 


6-3-3 plans commonly used in the 


ted States France has this training 


rganized on two parallel lines, primary 
secondary. Italy has a 5-5-3. ar- 
ement studies; 


leading to university 
f 


uses a 6-4-3 or a 6-5-2 plan. 


details of all these various ways of 
ging the knowledge to be imparted 
d the powers to be acquired by the 
nts in the schools have been studied 
| reported on, and one has no great 
in finding out about them by 


available works in 


fieculty 
sulting either 
Fiish or | rench, 
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Organization of Instruction on University Levels Abroad 


Discussed by James F. Abel, Chief of the Comparative 


Education Division 


This is not to say that enough writing 


has been done about elementary and 


secondary education abroad or that more 
Neither 


would be correct; opportunities in plenty 


study should not be made of it. 


for original efforts in it still exist. My 


point is that here much basal work has 
been done. 

Contrast this with the university phase 
of comparative education, the field to the 
right of the heavy black line. It is rela- 
tively untouched, so much so that few 
actual comparative studies of university 
curricula, organization of instruction, 
administration, degree-granting 
Yet there 
is just as much scope here for extensive 
and intensive study, the need for it is as 
great, 
practical and theoretical value. 


powers, 


and similar matters now exist. 


and it can be of extraordinary 

As to the scope, let me point out that 
in the one element, organization of in- 
struction, university systems of educa- 
tion are more diverse and more compli- 
cated than the elementary and secondary 
systems. In a faculty of philosophy in 
Sweden, the degree of filosofie kandidat 
may be acquired in about five semesters 
of study. Then follows the filosofie licen- 
If the stu- 


a filosofie doktor, he 


tiat in four more semesters. 
dent 
must 


wishes to be 


work for at least two additional 
The 


docteur degrees in Belgium call for 2 plus 


semesters. candidat, licencie, and 


2 plus 1 years of study. The philosoph- 
ical faculty in any Czechoslovak univer- 
sity grants only one degree, the doktor 
The applicant must. first com- 
plete the eight-semester curriculum and 
for that he 


absolutorium. 


is granted a diploma, the 

He has still to present an 
approved thesis and pass two examina- 
tions, the rigorosa. In the faculties of 
arts and cognate subjects, in England, 
the first degree is usually a baccalaureate 
and may be either ordinary or with 
honours, the former calling for 3 vears of 
study; the latter for a longer time and 


higher type of achievement. The first 


ordinary degree in Scotland is the mas- 


ter’s. Italian universities in any faculty 
grant only one degree, the laurea which 
confers the title of doctor (dottore) and 
is granted at the successful completion of 
the years of study required in the specific 
group of subjects. 

The citations given apply to faculties of 
philosophy; greater differences and di- 
versities appear in faculties of law, medi- 
And 


regular universities with certain common 


cine, and theology. besides these 


characteristics, are many other institu- 


tions giving instruction on 


levels in specialized branches of learning. 


university 
These include the technical institutions 
for engineering in all its phases, agricul- 
ture, veterinary science, mining, com- 
merce, political and social science, colo- 
nial administration, tropical medicine, 
They differ 


among themselves more than the regular 


marine biology, and others. 


universities do, probably because they 
are younger and less standardized. 

In the two preceding paragraphs on 
scope, I have used only a single item—or- 
ganization of instruction—and have noted 
that it calls for and 
much study. Among other items are: 
Relation to the 


internal 


briefly justifies 
National Government; 
management; financing; selec- 
tion of students; administration; curric- 
ula; and degree-granting powers, any one 
of which can easily prove to be more 
important than the one chosen for illus- 
Particularly, the function of 


university degrees as licenses, either direct 


tration. 


or indirect, for the practice of a profession 
should be comprehensively and accurately 
worked out by some student. 

As to the immediate practical need for 
such been 
drawn to it many times in the past few 


research, my attention has 
years by requests that came to the Office 
of Education. They are of this nature: 
A State department of public instruction 


writes 


lam wondering if you have any information in your 
lepartment concerning what comprises in detail the 
f study in a French dental school 


course of 


I believe 
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that the dental course in France is 5 years in lengt! 
Some of this includes what might correspond with pre 
dental college work in the United States, while the re 
mainder is the usual work designed for this professior 
However, the credentials submitted to this Depart 
ment from time to time make no reference to any prt 
dental work. They merely indicate that the candi 
date has passed certain examinations and has been, 


therefore, granted certain degrees or diplomas. What 
[ am particularly desirous to know is how much credit 
in terms of semester hours is required in the 5-year 


dental course in France in each of chemistry, biology 
and French, in addition to the regular work in the 
strictly dental subjects themselve 

The department wanted similar informa- 
tion about medical studies in France. . It 
helps to pass upon licensing for the 
professions in that State and needs to 
know whether specific kinds of foreign 
training meet the requirements of the 
State laws. 

In another instance a university ap 
pointed a committee to determine whether 
the bachelor of literature degree awarded 
by Oxford University, England, is equal 
to the doctorate in philosophy as usually 
granted in the United States. 
firm of attorneys asks for an opinion on 
the worth of the degree of doctor of 


Again, a 


natural sciences (doctor rerum naturalium 
granted by Charles University at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. In each case the ques 
tion was asked with the intention of 
applying the answer to some one person 
whose welfare in his chosen field could 
be greatly affected by the opinion given 
The answer would also have much 
bearing on our ability and willingness to 
use to advantage people who are trained 
abroad. 

Less immediately practical but probab- 
ly more useful in the longer term is the 
application that can: be made to our 
own university situation of studies of 
the kind suggested. The investment ir 
higher education institutions in the 
United States in 1932 was around $3,824,- 
983,000, and the annual expenditure, not 
counting capital outlays, was $420,632,- 
500. For some reason or other the 
college and university administrative and 
teaching personnel in this country knows 
little about higher education in other 
countries and has little interest in it 
Perhaps the universities of other nations 
have nothing in all their variety and 
strength that will suggest to us how to 
manage and maintain ours more effec 
tively and wisely, or how to train our 
university men and women more com 
petently, but I doubt it At any rate 
we shall not know until we have examined 
them carefully. I feel confident that 
good comparative studies of university 
education abroad will amply repay the 
time, effort, and money used in making 
them. 
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Trends in the Industrial Arts 


[Concluded from page 149} 


A few statements from the various re- 
ports indicate the emphasis placed on 
the special values for special groups. 


Industrial arts courses are to be given with full ap- 
preciation of the fact that for some boys they may 
provide genuine trade training. ‘This is particularly 
true where a pupil is permitted to register for a single 
trade subject throughout the 3.or 4 years of a general 
high-school course 

We are developing flexible schedules to allow more 

tudents to elect the industrial arts courses, particu- 
larly in the senior high school 

What the industrial arts program can do for the re- 
tarded pupil may best be understood by scanning a 
scale of occupational levels with reference to the degree 
of skill required. Such a scale would start at the top 
with professional occupations and proceed downward 
through technical, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
ictivities. The mentally retarded pupil ordinarily 


ossesses no ability to perform above the semiskilled 


evel in any line 

The industrial arts work makes its greatest contri- 
bution to retarded pupils by motivating the learning 
process, by an appeal to inherent activity urges, and 
by teaching elementary fundamental manipulative 
processes The greatest importance for retarded 
pupils, however, is the acquisition of work habits, 

luding the development of proper motivation. 

In our senior high schools emphasis is placed upon 


indamental processes and the tools and materials of 


5. Values for girls.—The reports of the 
city directors indicate (1) a definite 
recognition of a need for inclusion of 
girls in the industrial arts program and 
(2) for providing activities in accordance 
with their special needs. Some _ sub- 
stantiating statements from directors’ 
reports are 

We have recently adopted in the elementary schools 
the activity room plan for both boys and girls to re- 
place the work formerly done in wood. 

Ceramics, art metal work, and a study of electrical 
ippliances are emphasized for girls. 


Opinion seems to be growing that industrial arts 
work is as desirable in many instances for girls as for 
boys 

Our industrial arts work for girls includes such activ- 


ities as simple repairs and construction pertaining to 
household articles and an understanding of heating, 
plumbing, and automobiles from the standpoint of the 
user 


6. Techniques and materials of instruc- 
tion.—The reports show an increasing 
interest in the improvement of techniques 
and materials for instruction in industrial 
arts classes. A few statements based on 
the city directors’ reports will make this 


In our teaching we use instruction sheets, visual aids, 
library references, and a definite plan for assigning 
home work 

Our classes have been increased to a standard size 
of 30. As an aid to instruction we use shop cards, 
lesson sheets, job sheets, and a large supply of reference 
materials and models 

Most of our class work is organized on an industrial 
basis, providing a superintendent, a foreman, and 
workers. Pupils take turns in filling managerial 
positions 

Our teacher-pupil load has been increased through a 
better understanding and use of methods of instruc- 
tion, teaching materials, and modern teaching aids 


such as mimeographed materiais, motion pictures, and 


charts. 
2 Qualifications of teachers and s uper- 

‘ pan a : : 
visors.—The city directors emphasized 
the fact that the qualifications for teach- 
ers and supervisors are being increased 
and that this tendency should be con- 
tinued. A few citations will serve as 
examples of this. 

The requirements for industrial arts teachers have 
been raised. The bachelor’s degree is becoming very 
common among our teachers as contrasted with 2 
years of training a few years ago 

As a result of the emphasis placed upon the improve 
ment of teachers foc their work, approximately 75 per- 
cent of our teachers have taken special courses in 
design 

There is no way in which our industrial arts can be 
improved except through the selection of men. and 
women as teachers who. have the intelligence and will 
to study pertinent problems in their fields 

It is necessary to provide leadership through the 
employment of directors who are not only well trained 
in the general techniques of the industrial arts but who 
also have the breadth of view necessary to enable them 
to secure cooperation of the industrial arts teachers and 
of other teachers whose work correlates with the 
industrial arts. 





Parent Education’s First 
10 Years 
[Concluded from page 148] 
provide for leadership, research facilities, 
equipment, and experimental work. 

The decade 1925-35 in parent educa- 
tion is characterized not only by the 
vast amount granted by a private foun- 
dation but it will also be remembered 
that during this period the Federal 
Government, under the authorization of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, allo- 
cated funds for parent education in the 
States through the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Activities in 
parent education conducted under these 
funds have resulted in awakening the 
interest and cooperation of school ad- 
ministrators, and parents in large num- 
bers have shown interest in their own 
educational advancement by joining 


study groups. 





* Bibliographies 


TEACHERS, librarians, and other inter- 

ested persons may write to the Library of 

the Museum of Science and Industry, 

Jackson Park at Fifty-seventh Street, 

Chicago, Ill., for free copies of extremely 

interesting bibliographies. Subjects are 

as follows: 

Reading List No. 1, The Machine Age and Allied 
Subjects 

Reading List No. 2, Literature Best Liked by Boys 
and Girls Visiting the Library 

Reading List No. 3, Boulder Dam Project 

Reading List No. 4, History of Railroads 

Reading List No. 5, Agricultural History and Allied 
Subjects. 

Reading List No. 6, Ships and Shipbuilding of Other 
Days 
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Federal Student Aid 
1 ¢ oncluded from page ] 17] 


arged students in 812 of. the insti- 








tut s participating in the program 
he mber of institutions classified by 
aving the various costs are also 
Number of institutions 
where minimum cost for 
monthly board and roon 
charged students ranges 
: from 
. $30 
$10~/$14— $18-|$22-$26-| * 
7 | ¢9 > up 
$13) $17 1/8 $29 
ward 
t { it t 
profe 
$ 87 S ( 137 
T ‘ eves a i 
chools 23 34 40 16 14 20 
lleges $2 54 50 29 5 30 
ege ll 17 1Y 5 l 2 
99 (140 |196 |108 SI LSY 
about 1 out of every 10 of these 


tutions, the average of $15 per 


th of Federal aid given the student 


ficient to more than pay the monthly 


t of board and room. The aid in 





FERA Students assist in college offices. 


fifth of the institutions is 
pproximately 

1 and In the remainder of 
the nstitutions the 


{ and room ranges upward to more 


1ost one 
equal to the charge for 
room. 
minimum cost of 
vice as high as the average monthly 
I ral aid 


Geographically speaking 


larger number of institutions with 
cost of board and room are located 
e Central and Southern States, with 
esult that the Federal student aid 
greater proportionate assistance to 
lents attending colleges and univer- 

in these geographical regions. In 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
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States are found the smallest number of 
institutions with low rates for board and 
room and the largest number with hig! 
rates. These regions have more colleges 
where monthly cost of board and room 
is $30 upward than any other section. 
Comparing the different types of insti- 
tutions, the lowest rates for 


board are found in Negro 


room and 
colleges, 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and 
junior colleges. In approximately 50 
percent of the Negro colleges, 45 percent 
of the 


schools, 


and normal 


of the junior 


teachers colleges 
and 40 percent 
colleges minimum charges for room and 
board range as low as from $10 to $17 
monthly. The monthly Federal aid in 
goes far 
of the 


expense of the students in going through 


institutions 
item 


these 


types of 
toward paying this main 
college. In contrast, only about 17 per- 
cent of the universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools have monthly charges 
of from $10 to $17 for board and room. 





Exceptional Children 
[Concluded from page 157] 


ities, parent-teacher organization on 


behalf of exceptional children have all 


received added impetus in particular 
cities during the past 5 years. But 
there is one other item which merits 
special mention, namely, the growing 


recognition of the need of special edu- 
level. Until 


recently exceptional children have been 


cation on the secondary 


considered. the major responsibility of 
the elementary school. Yet handicapped 


children become adolescents just as 


their 
need of the social influences of junior 


other children do, and great is 


and senior high school experience. Even 


mentally retarded children, who used 


to leave school at the earliest possible 

find 
secure jobs in many places and conse- 
The 
school is awakening to the necessity of 
their 
increasing 


age, now themselves unable to 


quently stay on in the classroom. 


giving them something suited to 


adolescent maturity. An 


number of special groups have - been 


organized in junior and even in senior 
high schools, through which the retarded 
youth may secure the education for 
is best fitted and at 


social contacts so necessary for 


which he the same 
time the 


the “‘growing-up”’ period. 


Real encouragement 


Special education for exceptional chil- 
dren has passed the experimental stage 
Tem- 
porary retrenchments have been suffered 


It has come to stay—and to grow. 
in individual localities, but. the picture 
for the Nation as a whole is by no means 
one of undue losses caused by the eco- 


nomic depression On the contrary, it 


brings real encouragement, because of 


the gains that have been made during 


the past 5 years. In States and cities 
in which the program had been firmly 
established, services have been main- 
tained even at the expense of teachers’ 
salaries and teaching load, and with the 
loss of 
these items to normal should be the first 
efforts. And for 


future achievement, the goal is no less 


special subsidies. To restore 


objective of present 
than impartial provision for all. types of 
exceptional children in communities of 
all sizes and with a State participation 
that will guide and support Jocal efforts. 





Five Projects Report 
[Concluded from page 151} 
project and a number of acceptances have 
The 
select their particular research from a list 


been received. institutions may 
of nearly a score of research studies; or 
staff members of the institutions may pro- 
pose studies which are of interest to their 
institutions. These studies to be under- 
taken will be of a wide variety and will 
cover problems of interest loca!ly as well 
as to the country as a whole. 

“Selection of the administrative staff 


in Washington. was completed in Jan- 


uary 


* Henry F. Alves, director of the 
Studies on of Local 
School Lin its, reports: 


Organization 


In the Study of Loeal School Units 
it is proposed that participating States 
collect and tabulate data on the present 
status of these units in such a way as to 
enable the professional staffs of the State 
departments of education (1) to formu- 
late plans for the reorganization of exist- 
ing school administrative units in rural 
areas, Villages, towns, and cities and their 
rural 
ascertain and plan for the needs in future 


contiguous territory, and (2) to 
school programs. 

Ten States are participating in the 
project under the direction of the United 
Office of Arrange- 
ments for the organization of project 


States Education. 


staffs in these States are rapidly being 
that 
field work begin within a few days. 


completed. It is planned actual 

‘‘A number of other States will have the 
opportunity, through their institutions of 
higher learning with graduate schools 
in education, to make these studies in a 
counties as 
provided for by grants of the university 
program. In addition some 
States have received and are hoping to 
receive grants to conduct these and/or 


representative number of 


research 


related studies.”’ 
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In Public Schools 


“ADVENTURES in the Field of Ele- 
mentary Science’, the Third. Yearbook 
of the Raleigh (N. C.) Elementary 
Education Council, is an 
of what a committee of 
do in the preparation of valuable sup- 
plementary curriculum materials. Part 
I gives an account of the means used 
by the council members to survey the 
resources of the 
secure the information materials 
needed in classroom activities. Part I] 
presents units of work as suggestive of 
the way such units 
and the possibilities of these units with 
children of a given grade. 


illustration 


teachers can 


community and to 


and 


may -be organized 


During the school year 1934-35 the 


continuation school of York, Pa.,; was 
absorbed by one of the junior bigh 
schools and a program was planned 


especially for the children who bad been 
attending the continuation school. The 
aim was to make the materials of. in- 
struction utilitarian and specifically prac- 


tical for the immediate needs as well 
as the future needs of the children. The 
pupils were divided into two groups, 


each group attending school one day a 
week. 


23;761 


school to 


A circulating library of vol- 
umes is moved from 
every 6 weeks at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The library contains sets of books of 
the newest publications ‘in 
history, geography, health, music, and 
art. 


school 


science, 


Of the 2,558 high schools approved by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 844, or about one- 
third, are reorganized high schools; that 
is, schools other than the traditional type 
of 4-year high school. The 
according to the North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, January 
that the undivided high school is growing 
in favor, and that the trend in this 
direction is most marked the 
smaller schools. Many. significant data 
are presented in the Quarterly, showing 
trends in the development of the second- 
ary schools belonging to the association. 


evidence, 


1936, indicates 


among 
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least this is 
what they doin Minneapolis, Minn. As 
early as 1916 the business department of 
the board of education of that city ‘‘out- 


lined and put into practice a definite train- 


Janitors go to school—at 


ing program for janitresses, janitors, and 
engineers. Candidates for this branch of 





New State Appointments 


IGHT States 
Massachusetts, 


Kentucky, 
Michigan, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming—as 
well as the Virgin Islands, have 
newly appointed State superin- | 
tendents or commissioners of edu- | 
cation since issuance of the 1935 | 
Educational Directory of the Of- 
fice of Education, as follows: 
Kentucky: Harry W. Peters, 
State superintendent of public 
instruction, Frankfort. 
Massachusetts: James G. Rear- 
don, commissioner of education, | 
Boston. 
Michigan: Elliott, 
superintendent of public instruc- 


Eugene B. 


tion, Lansing. 

Vandiver, 

State superintendent of education, 

Jackson. 
Ohio: E 

education, 


Mississippi: J. S. 


L. Bowsher, director of 
Columbus. 

Lester K. Ade, 
superintendent of public instruc- 


Pennsylvania: 


tion, Harrisburg. 

South Dakota: J. F. Hines, State 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Pierre. 

Islands: C. Frederick 
Dixon, superintendent of educa- 
Frederick D. 
| - Dorsch, superintendent of edu- 
| cation, St. Croix. 

Wyoming: R. L. Markley, com- 
| missioner of education, Cheyenne. 


Virgin 


tion, St. Thomas; 














work”’, as explained in a circular issued by 
the Minneapolis Board of Education, ‘‘are 
selected on the basis of their health, char- 
acter, education, and interest in the work. 
After being admitted to the group, the 
men candidates are sent to an auxiliary 
training school for a probationary period 


SCHOOL 


of 3 months. 
sibilities of each as a janitor-engineer are 
thoroughly tested. 


During this period, the pos- 


Intensive training is 
accompanied by practical work in the field 
The women are sent directly to the school 
in which they are to serve and receive 
their probationary training. 

“After completing the probationary pe- 
riod suecessfully, the candidate is placed 
on a job and continues his vocational train- 
ing upon a part-time basis. He 
spend 10 hours each month in the train- 
ing school. Eight hours of this time are 
given to engineering courses and 2 hours 
to housekeeping. 
organized in 


must 


The training course is 
monthly The 
work of each month is organized as a unit, 


segments. 


and the student is tested upon his mastery 
of the unit before he is permitted to take 
up the next section. Each unit provides 
experience in all phases of janitor-engineer 
work, as housekeeping, electricity, and en- 
gineering, and includes a variety of activ- 
ities—lectures, home study, demonstra- 
tion, laboratory, and field work. The 
complete course for janitors and engineers 
is composed of 24 units, and these are cov- 
ered at the rate of 8 units per year, the 





entire course requiring 3 years. 

“The women take only the housekeep- 
ing courses. They spend 2 hours a month 
in training. Their training extends over 
a 3-year period. After graduation from 
the janitor-engineer training school, the 
men and women. are required to return to 
the school for one class a month in house- 
keeping, and the: men are encouraged to 
attend occasional classes in engineering. 

“The school is supported by the board 
of education but receives some financial 
aid from State and Federal sources be- 
cause it qualifies as a part-time vocational 
school. . . . anyone may enroll for train- 
ing; therefore, the school includes among 
its registrants many individuals who are 
not members of the Minneapolis public 
sehool janitorial-engineering staff.”’ 


What are the underlying causes of 
pupils’ absence from schools? The 
director of the bureau of attendanee, 


Newark, N. J.,in his report for 1934-35, 
answers this question as follows: 
i 


absence, 


our investigations of cases of 
truancy, 
tardiness the bureau of attendance 


found from that the 


nonattendance and 


has 
real 


year to year 
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causes are not those which first 


appear, 
but rather underlying causes of greater 
significance. It may be the 
location, its equipment for 


activities, the attitudes of prin- 


lesser 


S i, the 


cipal, teachers, and others associated 
with the child. It may be the home 

death or separation of parents, chronic 
illness, immorality, abnormal mentality 
of parents, improper discipline, the 


attitudes of members of the family, or it 
may be the physical or mental condition 


of the child. All of these conditions are 
found at one time or another as the direct 
cause of absence from school. ... It 
is necessary that careful social, medical, 
psychological and psychiatric study may 


be made and a plan formed which will 
nto consideration all the assets and 
liabilities found in the child under study 


and provide a satisfactory basis for super- 


vision over a long or short period. That 
the maximum amount of good may accrue 
from this supervision, members of. the 
staff have been trained to provide the 
guidance necessary to reach a. satis- 
factory degree of normalcy at the earliest 
possible period in the child’s life. ... 


With this in 
1 were offered during the year 60 
hours of welfare instruction that 
they might keep abreast of the more 
application of social work.” 


mind the members of the 


social 


W.S. DEerFENBAUGH 


In Colleges 


\T THE University of Pittsburgh, a re- 


organization of the college curriculum 
approved for adoption beginning next 
September, will divide the school into 
upper and lower units. During the 
freshman and sophomore years, students 


will dispose of their curricular requisites; 
they will enter the junior and senior years 
with the same quality point requirement 
stipulated for graduation. The univer- 
sity holds that some students, who go to 
college with no well-defined interest or 
plan, desire to take general courses until 
Many who have 
selected a profession or vocational field 


judgment can mature. 


wish to devote as much time as possible 
to cultural development before beginning 


to specialize. Others can afford to take 


‘ 2 vears of college work. The new 
plan has been inaugurated to. enrich 


the program of the first 2 years with 
broad general courses of the liberal arts 
type so that students will have a better 
opportunity to their aptitudes, 
acquainted with the 
iral, social, and vocational aspects of 
contemporary life and institutions, and 
at the same time lay a foundation for 
future study while taking the general 
required courses. Graduation from the 


study 


become better 
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lower to the upper division will constitute 
a college graduation quality point stand- 
ing and average grade so that students 
will know whether they are college mate- 
rial before they their time and 
money in a college education. 


invest 


At the University of Oregon, a definite 


attempt is now under way to aid the 


“forgotten 50 percent” of students who 


enter as freshmen but who drop out 
before the close of their second year. 
The “forgotten 50 percent” is made up 
of students who enter the university not 
knowing what vocation to choose, those 
who are not fitted for a career in the 
field chosen and those who are not men- 
tally equipped to continue on to special- 
The Oregon educators have 
that these need a 
who can advise them, talk 
over their personal problems with them, 
and eventually guide them, if not into 
some specialty, at least into a definite 
plan. This idea of an advisor for each 
of the ‘‘forgotten 50 percent’”’ and others 
who may wish this service, is the basis 
of the lower division advisory plan. A 


ized work. 
concluded students 


sal friend, 


reorganization of the lower division sys- 
tem has been made, and a group of 24 
of the faculty members have been named 
for this work. Students are given much 
more freedom in selecting courses for the 
first 2 years and a wide range of studies 
Many of these courses are 
of the survey type, which permit the 
student to explore the field and deter- 
mine where his interests lie. Others are 
designed to broaden the viewpoint of the 
student, give him a better idea of society 
and his place in it. The 
signed for those who adopt this general 
college program are “student centered’”’ 
and place heavy emphasis upon interest, 
understanding, appreciation. Ob- 
servations of results obtained here are 
being made, and at the same time similar 
work carried on at other institutions will 


is available. 


courses de- 


and 


be studied and the best ideas adapted to 
the university. 


At the Pennsylvania State College a 
council on student welfare composed of 
administrative officers who have direct 
with students has been estab- 
lished, for the purpose of correlating the 
administrative duties and practices of the 
administrative officers and to 
provide another link student 
organizations and the administration of 
the college. 


contact 


several 
between 


Rutgers University will revise its 
journalism curriculum in order to meet 


the needs of New Jersey newspapers 


afford the 
journalism student training in the busi- 
ness and advertising phases of newspaper 
work. The revised curriculum, as 
planned by Rutgers with the coopera- 
tion of the New Jersey Press Association, 
will be divided into three sequences after 
the freshman year: (1) For students pre- 
paring to go into news work (essentially 
the same as offered at present); (2) for 
students wishing to prepare for work in 
advertising, circulation, and 
departments of daily newspapers; and 
(3) for students intending to enter the 
weekly newspaper field. 


more adequately and to 


business 


At the University of Kansas students 
from 38 Kansas colleges entered this fall 
with standing. Those with 
the representation came from 
Kansas City, Kans., Junior College, with 
37; Kansas State College, 25; Wichita 
University, 24; Washburn College, 24; 
Hutchinson Junior College, 21; and Ot- 
tawa University, Parsons Junior College, 
and Fort Scott Junior College, 19 each. 
The number of students coming to the 
university with advanced standing—that 
is, students who began college work else- 
where—has multiplied fourfold in the 
past 20 years, and now numbers 800 a 


advanced 


iargest 


year. 


Harvard University has announced a 
gift of $2,000,000 from Lucius N. Littauer 
of New York City, manufacturer and 
ex-Congressman, for the establishment of 
a graduate school of public administra- 
tion, to promote the science and art of 
government administration and to im- 
prove public administration—na- 
tional, State, and local—for the welfare 
of the people. The new school will be 
organized and conducted not merely to 
train technical specialists, but to edu- 
cate for publie 
service. 


our 


men in a broad way 


At the University of California the 
cyclotron, a machine weighing 85 tons 
was originally designed by Dr. E. O. 
Lawrence, professor of physics on the 
Berkeley campus. It has been operating 
for several years but its effectiveness is 
to be heightened 10 or 20 percent by 
means of enlargements and improve- 
ments just designed by Dr. Donald 
Cooksey, visiting researcher from Yale 
University. The machine gun will dis- 
charge about 100,000 billion bullets per 
second, at a velocity of approximately 
12,400 miles per second. Its bullets are 
fragments of double-weight 
hydrogen atoms obtained from heavy 
water and called deuterons. Its object 
is not to kill living things but to bombard 


invisible 
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atoms, to transmute one element into 
another, and to 
knowledge of the structure of matter 
This machine will niake it 
produce artificially radioactive elements 


increase the world’s 


possible to 





Cornell University became the atom- 
smashing center of the East 
element after another was disintegrated 
recently with a cyclotron—the 
device of its kind ever operated in the 
United States. Although the apparatus 
is a small duplicate of the cyclotron, or 
magnetic. resonance accelerator, at the 
University of California, it represents a 
definite advance prototype in 
economy of construction, 
and greater safety for the operator. 


when one 


second 


over its 


compactness, 


According to statistics as of November 
1, 1935 (by Dr. Raymond Walters, pub- 
hshed in School and Society, Dee. 14, 
1935) there were 1,063,472 resident stu- 
dents in 577 American universities and 
colleges; of these 700,730 were full time 
resident students. The 
rollments over the previous year was 6.6 
percent. The report returns 
from 459 colleges and 
technical institutes, and 71 
colleges on the approved.lists of the vari- 
ous regional associations as published by 


increase in en- 


includes 
universities, 47 


teachers 


the American Council on Education. 

These colleges represent about one- 
third of the institucions of higher educa- 
tion. In the new Directory of the Office 
of Education there appear 1,706 institu- 
tions of higher education—714 colleges 
and professional 
technical schools, 
90 normal schools, and 462 junior colleges. 


WALTER J 


universities, 265 and 
175 


a 
‘ 


teachers colleges, 
(,REENLEAF 


In Educational 
Research 


Of importance to those who are dealing 
with the program of education of youth 
is the study of Mapheus Smith reported 
in the December issue of the. Journal of 
the American Statistical Association of 
‘ the 1910, 1920, and 1930 census data in 
regard to occupation and the average age 
of those engaged in the various occupa- 
tions. In practically all occupations a 
very definite trend increase 
in the average age was observed. The 
average ages for all gainful workers for 
these dates in 53 occupations were as 
follows: 


toward an 





1910 1920 1930 
Se 31.3 33. 6 34.6 
Women .____. ; 28. 5 28. 7 29.8 
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The changes in some occupations are 
rather 
tive engineers and firemen averaged 34.7 
in 1910, 35.6 in 1920, and 41.6 in 1930. 
The average for 1930 over 1920 is thus 
Thus in this oecupation the 
chance of a young worker being advanced 


striking. For example, locomo- 


6 years. 


into this occupation during the decade 
1920-30 must have been very small. The 
trends for all occupations and for each 
of the occupations reported upon are of 
in considering the 
education of youth of the ages 15 to 25. 


special importance 


An instrument to measure intrafamily 
relationships has been developed by T. R. 
Myers. The study is reported as “‘Intra- 
Family Relationships and Pupil Adjust- 
ment” and is published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College, Colum- 
The reliability of the 
instrument is fairly high, and scores on it 


bia University. 


have been found to have a considerable 
with the adjustment of 
pupils in The 
nishes a method of getting at the home 
without actually visiting 


relationship 
school. instrument fur- 
environment 
the home or talking to the parents. Its 
use will furnish more accurate informa- 
tion for more pupils about home condi- 
tions than has been possible before. 


A study of the effect on achievement 
of certain practices pointed to as pro- 
gressive is reported in Educational 
Method for October 1935. It is ‘“‘A 
Study of Cooperative Group Plan with 
Particular Reference to Achievement” 
by B. D. Stuart. It describes the resuits 
of a 5-year experimental program eval- 
uating an experimental school in which 
the subject. matter in different fields was 
correlated. Results on achievement tests 
given in this school were compared with 
the results in a matched control school. 
The correlated method of instruction gave 


superior results 


The Education Associa- 
tion, through a subcommittee, is making 
an attempt to evaluate the work in cer- 
tain high schools involved in the experi- 


Progressive 


ment being conducted by the commission 
on the relation of school and college. 
Five objectives of these schools which 
seemed to call for such evaluation were: 
a) study habits and skills, (b) ability to 
get the implication of data and interpret 
new facts, (c) emphasis, particularly in 
the natural and social sciences, on: the 
skill in applying facts and principles to 
new situations, (d) attitudes and inter- 
ests, and (e) the estimation of sensitivity 
to significant problems. 

Davip SEGEL 





In Other 
Government Agencies 


Works progress education 
The Emergency Education Program, 
which has been operating since the fall of 
1933 under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, has been transferred to 
the Works Progress 
This transfer was made necessary by the 
discontinuance of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 
considerable delay in making this trans- 
fer, but the projects in the various States 


Administration. 


There has been 


are now approved. These projects are, 
for the most part, sponsored by the State 
departments of education and have been 
submitted by the Works Progress Admin- 
istrations. There is an education director 
in each State who is to be the adminis- 
trator of the program. 

Perhaps the main difference between 
methods of operating under the W. P. A. 
and the F: E. R. A. is that the 


gram will be controlled more by the State 


new pro- 


administrations and less by the Federal 
office than was the old. 

The projects submitted, in the main, 
are similar in scope to those conducted 
under the Education Program of 1934-35. 
The fields of instruction this year com- 
prise general adult education, literacy 
classes, vocational training, workers’ 
education, parent education, and nursery 
schools. 

The major objective of the program is 
unchanged: Such education and training 
as will enable more men and women to be 
self-supporting and thus be taken off the 
relief rolls. The building up of morale is 
a necessary aspect of emergency. educa- 
tion. Men and women long out of work 
not only lose their occupational skill but 
also lose their courage and their faith in 
themselves. "The Emergency Education 
Program seeks to renew courage and re- 
store self-confidence by retraining in old 
and development of new skills. 

We expect that the 1935-36 program 
will be superior to that of the past-2 years. 
In the first place, we have had the expe- 
rience of the last 2 years and our super- 
visors are, in the main, those who have 
had much experience with emergency 
education during this time. The super- 
visors have also had training and have 
been in charge of training 
Many of the teachers have attended insti- 
had intensive training 


programs. 


tutes and have 
courses in various colleges and specially 
staffed conferences during the 
and fall months. In-service training will 
also probably be emphasized more this 


summer 


year. 
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be interesting to see to what 
t the work done in adult education 
the Em«e Pro- 


ll bring recognition of the need 


Education 


rgency 


of this field in the educa- 


permanency 


set-up. ‘Three facts of outstanding 
significance have been demonstrated. 
é st is that adults want to learn to 


ra larger degree than has heretofore 


( 
supposed—where a few 


were ex- 


nected, many came. The second is that 


ts can learn with much more facility 


than has heretofore been supposed. The 
third is that teaching adults is an excit- 

x and pleasurable adventure. Teachers 
and students enjoy their classes. So 
significant are these factors, that they 


i have great importance in deter- 
mining the future of adult 


diueatior 


general 


L. R 


ALDERMAN 


Indian education 


Seventeen community workers were 


nted during the past year by the 
Office of Indian Affairs in an endeavor to 


t] schools in 


e community day 
Alaska more adequately serve the entire 
population of each native village. 

In each case the community worker, 
according to an article in a recent issue 
f Indians at Work, is stationed in an 
solated village with a population of 75 
His duties 


ure not only to teach the children in the 


to 200 Indians or Eskimos. 


first four or five grades of a rural school, 
but also to work with the adults in the 
llage—assisting in the promotion of 
native industries, domestic arts, personal 
ygiene, village sanitation, improvement 
of water supply, gardening, local self- 
rOVverI 


ment, relations with whites, liquor 


questions, land matters, fishing rights, 


destitution, cooperative stores, and rein- 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier, in a recent editorial on the prog- 


Navajo 


ress of the new day schools 
“Some observers, friendly and 
nfriendly, have doubted the feasibility 
of day schools for Navajos. The event 
that after 2 months, and with 
pupil transportation to some of the plants 
not yet provided, and with a scarcity, as 


yet, of good drinking water at many of 


WI es 


proves 


them, these day schools already (on 
November 19) hold 1,700 children, or 
more than 70 percent of their top capac- 
ity. A will fill to 
capacity nearly all of these new schools. 


few weeks more 
The number of adults making regular 
use of the community plants started at 
1,007 on September 14, has steadily risen, 
and on November 9 totaled 2,162.”’ 
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Mural in the Oklahoma College for Women, a P. W. A. art project 
by Acee Blue Eagle. 


In Other Countries 


The Government of the United States 
was Officially represented by a delegation 

Fourth 
Public 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, July 15 to 
19, 1935, and ealled by the International 
Bureau of Education. 


of six members at the Interna- 


tional Conference on Education 


In its subsequent 
report to the Department of State, the 
American delegation made the following 
recommendations: 

1. It is desirable that the United States 
affiliate more closely in the future than 
in the past not only with the conference 
but with the continuing work of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. 

2. It is profitable for American teach- 
ers to have contact with the ideas and 
institutions of some other forms of civili- 
zation. 

3. It is the opinion of the members of 
the 1935 Commission of Six that to a 
certain degree the principle of continua- 
tion should be followed and at some later 
date a member of this year’s conference 
be again appointed representative of the 
United States. 

4. It is recommended that the litera- 
ture of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation be made more available to Ameri- 
can students of education. 

5. It is strongly recommended that the 
United States of America join the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and send 
delegations regularly to the annual con- 
ference held under the auspices of this 
Bureau. 

6. It would seem to the committee that 
the Office of Education might preferably 
be the agency through which the United 
States of America would join the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. United 
States membership in the International 


of Labor would seem to be a 


parallel case. 


Bureau 


7. The delegation would strongly ad- 
vise that, if at all possible, the Commis- 
sioner of Education be the chairman of 
from the United 
States at the 1936 conference in Geneva. 


the representatives 


8. It is recommended also that the re- 
port presented by the delegates of the 
United States to the 1936 conference be 
prepared in the United States Office of 
Education following the outline furnished 
to that Office by the International Bureau 
of Education. 

9. It would be of value if, from time 
to time, the United States delegation 
could have as a member one person who 
could speak and understand a modefn 
foreign language; at one time say French; 
at another time, German; at another 
time, Spanish; at another time, Italian; 
etc., in order that a more intimate ex- 
change of educational ideas could be 
carried on during the more informal ses- 
sions and periods of the conference. 

10. If the United States Government 
could see its way clear to pay the expenses 
of the members of the delegation, and 
this latter we heartily recommend, the 
size of the delegation might well be re- 
duced. 

11. The delegates should be chosen 
several months in advance of the confer- 
ence and the report of the delegation 
should likewise be prepared well in ad- 
vance of the conference so that it could 
be translated into French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and mimeographed so 
that copies in these different languages 
could be circulated at Geneva at the 
sessions of the conference. 

12. To supplement such a meeting fur- 
It is the conviction of the 
[Concluded on page 167] 


thers peace. 
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Recent theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ 
tion, which may be borrowed from the 
library of the Office of Education on 
interlibrary loan. 

Baker, Harry L. 


theses in educa- 


A study. of high-school teachers’ 


knowledge of their pupils. Doctor's, 1934. Yale 
University. 183 p. ms. 
BERNARD, TED B. Secondary education under 


different types of district organization. Doctor’s, 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia University. 93 p 

BOWEN, Howarp L. The history 
education in Somerset County in Maine 
1934. University of Maine. 85 p 

BROWN, ELMER A. A study of the platoon plan of 
school organization. Master's, 1932 
Hawaii. 434 p. ms. 

BUTLER, VERA M. 
England newspapers prior to 1860 
Temple University, 503 p 

Dore, B. L. A study of the leisure activities of 
intermediate grade pupils. Master's, 1935. 
Washington University. 57 p. ms. 

ELLIOTT, ROLLAND R. 
determined by Supreme Court decisions. 
1935. University of Kansas. 117 p. ms. 

FARLEY, Sister M. Patrice. Correlation of English 
ability and generalability. Doctor's, 1931. Fordham 
University. 109 p. ms. 

FLINT, ELporA. The status of the commercial 
teachers in Ohio: their training and teaching duties 
Master’s, 1935. University of Syracuse. 108 p. ms. 

HANSON, LAWRENCE W. School records and re- 
ports. Master’s, 1935. University of North Dakota. 
106 p. ms. 

HEFLeY, Joun T. 
training of high-school teachers in Oklahoma. 
tor’s, 1935. University of Oklahoma. 235 p. ms. 

HvuANG, CuiInG 8. Elementary supervision on a 
county basis for specialized agents in selected States 
professionalized supervision of instruction in selected 
States on a county basis with application to China. 
Doctor’s, 1927. Columbia University. 177 p. 

Hype, Ricuarp E: The preparation and partial 
standardization of unit tests in American history 
Doctor’s, 1929. University of Pittsburgh. 58 p. 

JAGGERS, CRADDOCK H. 
high-school pupils. Doctor’s, 1935 
College for Teachers. 89 p. 

JERDE, Epwin A. Dormitories for high schools. 
Master’s, 1935. University of North Dakota.62 p. ms 

MARKEY, FRANCES V. 
preschool children. Doctor's, 1934. 
Columbia University. 139 p. 

THOMPSON, ELEANOR 8. 
cations: A study dealing with four phases of profes 
sional art employment: textile design, interior decora- 
tion, costume illustration, costume design. Doctor's, 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia University. .139p 

Wapbe, J. THomas. A measure of the secondary 
school as a part of the pupil’s environment. Doctor’s, 
1935. ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 68 p 

WATSON, ALICE E. Experimental studies in the 
psychology and pedagogy of spelling. Doctor's, 1934 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 146 p. 

West, ELMER D. Stage of ossification as a measure 
of growth and its relation to intelligence test score. 
Doctor's, 1935. Harvard University. 336 p. ms. 


Ruts A. Gray 


of secondary 
Master’s, 
University of 
Education as revealed by New 
Doctor’s, 1935 
George 


Some phases of school law as 
Master’s, 


Factors which condition the 
Doc- 


The superstitions of junior- 
George Peabody 


Imaginative behavior of 
Teachers College, 


Training girls for art vo- 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Curriculum studies 


An. Experience Curriculum in English. 
A report of the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, W. Wilbur Hatfield, chairman. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1935. 
323 p. 
tional Council of Teachers of English.) 


$1.75. 


English monograph no. 4, Na- 


4 pattern curriculum in English from kindergarten to 


college. 
A Syllabus in 
Problems of 


American History and 
Democracy for 
Secondary Schools, by a committee of the 
New England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Boston, New York, D. C, Heath 
& Co., ¢1935. 

213 p. $1.00 


American 


4 suggested course, flexible and adaptable to varying 


types of schools 


The Small High School, by Wayne W. 
Soper. Albany, The University of the 
State of New York, 1935. 

80 p. (University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, no. 1071.) 25 cents. 

An analysis of the literature in the field and the curric- 
ulum offerings in the small high schools in New York 
State, 


Organization and Administration of Ex- 
tension Centers, Schools and Classes. 
Harrisburg, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Public Instruction, 
1935. 

46 p. (Bulletin 78, 1935. 
Curriculum Studies.) 


Pennsylvania 


Presents the development, present status, and certain 
problems of extension education. 


Creative work 


Prize Poems from Creative Verse Writing 
Contest, conducted by California State 
Fair in cooperation with California State 
Department of Education. 1935. [Sac- 
ramento] Published by California State 
Department of Education, 1935. 19 p. 


he verses awarded first, second, and third places in 
both elementary and high-school groups are presented. 


More verse: another anthology from the 
high schools handeopied in manuscript 
writing. Bronxville, N: Y., 1935. 95 p. 
20 cents. (From Superintendent’s Office, 
High School, Bronxville, N. Y.) 


Examples of creative work, with an 
cussion of speed, legibility and legality of manuscript 
writing and signatures. 


ntroductory dls- 


An Activity Program in Action, by 
Bun Bates Brusse, and an introductory 


chapter and edited by Fred C. Ayer. 
Dallas, Banks Upshaw & Co., 1935. 

197 p. $1.50 

An activity program developed in the elementary 


schools of Houston, Texas 
Activities for youth 


Activities, and Problems of 
Rural Young Folk. II. Men 15 to 
29 year of age. By W. A. 
and Willis Kerns. Ithaca, N. 
lished by Cornell University 
tural Experiment Station, 1935. 
43 p. (Bulletin 631.) 


Part II of a study to provide factual 
that may be useful in the development of programs 


Interests, 


Anderson 
Y., pub- 
Agricul- 


information 


for these young people. 


time 
and character building procedures, by 
Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Hart- 
shorne. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1935. 

359 p. $2.75. 


Organizations For Youth, leisure 


Descriptions and interpretations of forty nonsectarian 
and national organizations for youth and their pro- 
grams. 


Miscellaneous 


Guidance; a list of books and pamphlets 
recommended for use in secondary schools 
and in the upper grades of elementary 
schools, by George E. 
Albany, The University of the 
of New York Press, 1935. 

15 p. 


Hutcherson. 
State 


A useful list for the teacher and schoo! librarian. 


The Behavior Problem Child in the 
Home, the School, and the Community, 
by Charles Scott Berry. Columbus, 
Ohio, Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education, Ohio State University, 1935. 
31 p. 10 cents. 

Discusses the prevention and correction of juvenile 
delinquency by means of a well-integrated program. 
Examinations Old and New: their uses 
and abuses, by Max McConn. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The American Council on 
Education, 1935. 

37 p. 

A survey of the uses of examinations in current educa- 
tional practice. 


Susan O. FurTrTerer 
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Meetings 
AN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOcIAI 
ENC! Philadelphia, Pa., April 24and 25 


\N ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Mich., April 14-16 
N ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS 
K , March 16-18 
\N PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
, Mo., April 15-18 


Louis 


ASSOCIATION st 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. New York, 
Ds a A pril 28-May 2 
CLA AL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. Bruns- 
Maine, April3 and 4 
ASS ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
S tH. Cleveland, Ohio, April 9-11 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION New York, N. ¥ 
A pr 7-18 
JUNI HicoH ScHOOL CONFERENCE. New York, 
N. Y., March 13 and 14, 
Mi 4L ACADEMY OF AMERICA. Boston, Mass., 
EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE New 


N. Y., during week of March 29 
\L ASSOCIATION OF DEANS AND ADVISERS OF 
[EN. Philadelphia, Pa., April30-May 2 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
Chicago, Ill., April 22-25 
1 on Institutions of Higher Education 
, Il., April 22-25 


on on Secondary 


AND 


NDARY SCHOOLS 


Schools. Chicago, Il., 


PRIVATI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATES Chicago, Il., March 13 and 14. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


SCHOOLS C ENTRAI 

Chicago, 

, February 27-29. 

THERN SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOL- 
Atlanta, Ga., April 10 and 11. 

ARTS ASSOCIATION. Nashville, 


\V ESTERN Tenn., 


MARGARET F. Ryan 


In Other Countries 
[Concluded from page 165) 


of 


educational 


the Commission that the 
representatives of nations 
drawn together by their common interests 


members 


in the education of children can do much 
to further understanding and friendship 
Such understanding 
and friendship is in reality the only sub- 
stantial foundation for harmony, justice, 


between nations. 


and peace. 

The American vice consul at Bradford, 
England, recently reported: 

A careful and detailed investigation has 
revealed that there is no serious juvenile 
unemployment problem in the Bradford 
consular district. It would appear that 
in most of the towns in this area little 
difficulty is experienced in providing 
employment for juveniles; those who do 
become unemployed remain so for rela- 
tively short periods; and there are few 
instances of boys leaving school and _ re- 
maining without work for several years, 
as is commonly the case in the “‘dis- 
tressed areas.”’ This is no doubt due 
to the fact that the numerous industries 
in this district continually present open- 
ings for juvenile unskilled labor of both 
SEXES. 

Consequently, the health conditions of 
local juveniles is known to be normal; 





sees 





C C C Lesson Outlines 





THE Federal Office of Education has just 
ompleted a manual for C. C. C. instruc- 
tors and a series of 15 lesson outlines on 
subjects of vocational importance in the 
amps. These publications were written 
to assist C. C. C. camp educational 
advisers in their instructional work. 
Distribution of the material will be made 
uugh C. C. C. corps area educational 
eadquarters. 

John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says of the 
Vanual and Outlines of Instruction: “They 
will definitely fill a need in camp instruc- 
tion and will go far toward elevating meth- 


thre 


ods of teaching in the C. C. C. Educa- 
tional Program.’ 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 


sioner for Vocational Education, believes 
the new material “will greatly stimulate 
interest in vocational training in the camps 
and produce more adequately prepared 


mel! 
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The Manual and Lesson Outlines were 
prepared during the past summer by a 
special committee appointed by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. Dr. M. Reed 
Bass, of the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn., acted as chair- 
man of the committee. 

The Manual for C. C. C. 
with 
methods 


Instructors 
the responsibilities of camp 
of teaching, 


deals 
advisers, lesson 
planning, vocational guidance, and success 
factors of an educational program. 

The Outlines of Instruction are on the 
following subjects: 
1. AGRICULTURE: Fundamentals of agriculture; 
adjusting an enrollee to the study of agriculture; and 
instruction in poultry production. 
2. AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING: Discussion | of 
automobile’s place in modern life; information on differ- 
ent principles of automobile operation and repair work. 
3. AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY: Vocational 
training for automotive electrician; instruction in 
repairing automobile’s electric system. 


malnutrition 
due directly to juvenile unemployment; 
and generally the juveniles do not pre- 
sent a serious local social problem. 


there are no indications of 


The only Government-aided program 
on behalf of juveniles in which local au- 
thorities are engaged is that imposed 
upon them by the Unemployment Act 
1934, which places upon local education 
authorities the obligation to provide such 
courses of instruction as may be neces- 
sary for boys and girls under 18 years of 
age in their area, who are in receipt of 
unemployment. benefit, are capable of 
and available for work, but have 
work or only part-time or intermittent 
employment. 


no 


Three of the local education authorities 

this district, York, Halifax, and 
Keighley, have not established juvenile 
instruction classes because of the negli- 
gible amount of local juvenile unemploy:- 
ment in those towns. 


in 


James F. Ape. 





4. CARPENTRY: Principles of trade 


analysis of carpentry jobs. 


carpenter's 


5. CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION: Fundamentals 
of concrete construction; analysis of projects in concrete 
construction 


6. COOKING: Instruction in foodstuffs; the cooking 
of vegetables. 

7. CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES: Description of conservation problem in 
the United States; unit courses dealing with soil, water, 
forests, and wildlife. 


8 FORESTRY: Importance of forests; opportunities 


for employment; phases of forestry —forest fires, refores- 
tation; care and use of forest tools, 


9. HOUSE WIRING: Information on occupation of 
house wiring; specific jobs in house wiring. 

10. ELEMENTARY MASONRY AND BRICK- 
LAYING: Fundamentals of elementary masonry and 
bricklaying; particular projects. 

ll. MECHANICAL DRAWING; Principles of draw- 
ing and orthographic projection; drafting as a vocation; 
two- and three-part assembly drawings; practice in 
lettering and designing. 

12. PHOTOGRAPHY: Principles 
photegraphy as an occupation, 


of photography; 


13. RADIO SERVICING: Servicing of radio receiv- 
ing sets; repair work; occupational opportunities, 


14. SOIL CONSERVATION: Need for conservation; 
methods to prevent soil erosion, such as terracing, crop 
rotation, cover crops, dam building, etc. 


lb. PLANE SURVEYING: Fundamentals of plane 
surveying; occupational opportunities; special projects 
in surveying. 

These publications, many of which will 
prove useful in other educational enter- 
prises, may be purchased at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
price 10 cents each. Camp advisers will 
be supplied with copies by their corps 
area educational advisers. 
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Youth and adults 


[Continued from page 153] 


Notable among the trends in vocational education during 
the year was the shift in enrollment from one type of vocational 
class to another. Workers who have felt the need for addi- 
tional training and skill have turned in large numbers to 
evening classes. Enrollments in 
classes have jumped also as young men and women in the 
lower age ranges 
in school for definite occupational training. 
employment age limits, also, have pressed into trade courses 


all-day trade-preparatory 


unable to find employment—have remained 
Higher beginning 


large numbers of high-school seniors, high-school graduates, 


and those who have had some college training 


Vocational rehabilitation 


The record in the field of .vocational rehabilitation during 
the year has been outstanding. The 


versons actually rehabilitated, as well as the number of persons 
| ; ’ 


number of disabled 
in process of rehabilitation, exceeds that of any year since thie 
establishment of the program in 1920. 
made possible through the allotment of relief funds for rehabil- 


These increases were 
itation purposes. ‘The number of persons rehabilitated during 
the year was 9,422, while the number in process of rehabilita- 
tion at the close of the year was 40,941. 
the more impressive when it is understood that rehabilitation 


These figures are 


cannot be done on a mass basis, but must be carried out on an 


individual or case basis. 
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"Motorists find highway route numbers and intersection markers convenient and necessary most _ 
5 of the time along the road of travel. . . GUIDEPOSTS IN EDUCATION, directing school teachers 


Ae Source material, are also very essential. 


~The United States Office of Education points educators to 10 guideposts i in education—publi- 
tations reporting research studies in practically every field of learning—annual reports of theses ‘ 
and faculty research studies made in eolleges and universities throughout thecountry. Included “~~ 
»in these studies are 2,100 theses available on interlibrary loan from the library of the Office of 
» Education in Washington, D. C., a 5-year collection. These 10 educational guideposts are: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 1933-34 
Bulletin, 1985, No: 6... 22.0.2. «25 cents - He 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 1932-33 
Bulletin, 1984, No, 7..2-2.....-- 25 cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 1931-32 et 
Bulletin, 1988, No. 6.....--:-<.. (out of print*) 2 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, + acti 
Bulletin, 1982, No. 16._......-...50 cents ie 


_ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 1929-30 <i 
Bulletin, 1981,\No. 18...-..-.--..50 cents - a 


BruLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN es apenas 1928-29 re. 
ft Bulletin, 1980, No. 28... -...... -45 cents 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 1927-28 a 
Bulletin, 1929, No. 86__.._..-.2--25 cents 4 er 

be hs 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION; 1926-27 ay 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 22.2 -_..._- ...(out of print*) Stes % 


Doctors’ THESES IN EDUCATION 
Pamphlet No. 60. ..10 cents . Hey 
RECENT THESES IN EDUCATION wee 
Pamphlet No. 26_...10 cents | 


. ; ‘ ¢ Mkt 


' (*Consult reference copies at libraries) Sa So ee 
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